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Summary 


Chapter 1 

Average weekly consumption 

The survey was carried out for the DHSS in Autumn 1978 
with a random sample of almost 2,000 adults (aged 18 or 
older). In the central part of the interview people were 
asked to recall details of all their drinking occasions in 
the preceding 7 days. The alcohol consumed was con- 
verted to standard units which are equivalent to a half 
pint of beer, a single measure of spirits, a glass of wine 
(4| fluid oz) or a small glass of fortifled wine (2 fluid oz). 

The average weekly consumption of the drinkers was 
20.3 units for men (equivalent to about 1 J pints of beer 
daily) and 7.2 units for women (equivalent to a ^ pint of 
beer daily). 

Allowing for some under-reporting, a weekly consump- 
tion of 50 units by men was considered to be equivalent 
to the safe limit recommended by the Royal College of 
Psychiatrists. 35 units per week was adopted as the safe 
(upper) limit for women; this is lower than for men 
' because recent research has shown that liver damage 
occurs among women drinking lower levels than men. 
Overall, 6 per cent of the men and 1 per cent of the 
women reported drinking more than these safe limits, but 
these proportions were much higher in the 18-24 years 
age group (13 per cent of the men and 4 per cent of the 
women). Other groups with high average consumption 
levels were single (or divorced/separated) people aged 
35-54, people in the construction or drinks industries, 
unemployed men and working women who had no 
children. There was not a strong relationship between 
consumption and social class, income or region, but the 
groups or areas which are known to have a higher inci- 
dence of alcoholism problems tended to have higher than 
average consumption levels. 

Drunkenness 

Various problems connected with drunkenness were 
experienced more frequently by the younger people, who 
were also more likely to be aware that they had been 
drinking excessively. Of those aged 18-24 23 per cent of 
the men and 9 per cent of the women in this age group 
reported being drunk three times or more in the previous 
three months, compared with 8 per cent of all the men and 
2 per cent of all the women. 

Drinking problems 

A criterion of experiencing two or more out of six 
physical dependence or psychological drinking problems 
was used to identify problem drinkers. On this basis, 
5 per cent of the men and almost 2 per cent of the women 


were considered to have a drinking problem, but only a 
small minority of these (less than 0.5 per cent) appeared 
to have reached an acute stage of physical addiction to 
alcohol. However, heavy drinkers are almost certainly 
under-represented in the survey. The proportion of 
problem drinkers, again, was particularly high in the 
18-24 year age group and in general there was an overlap 
between those identified as being ‘at risk’ according to 
their experience of drinking problems or according to 
their weekly consumption. 

Definition of type of drinker 

For the remainder of the analysis people were categorised 
as being light, moderate or heavy drinkers, depending on 
their last week’s consumption and experience of drinking 
problems. The criteria were: 

Light drinkers . . 1-10 units last week for men, 

1-5 units for women 

Moderate drinkers . . 1 1-50 units last week for men, 

6-35 units for women 

Heavy drinkers . . Over JO units last week for men, 
over 35 units for women. 

People who were identified as being problem drinkers or 
reported being drunk at least three times in the previous 
three months were classified as heavy drinkers, irrespec- 
tive of their weekly consumption. 

According to these definitions, 14 per cent of the men 
and 3 per cent of the women were classified as being 
heavy drinkers. 

Chapter 2 

Drinking patterns - venue and type of drink 
Most of the men’s drinking took place in bars in the 
evenings, with beer (including lager and cider) being their 
most popular drink. By contrast, just over half of the 
women’s drinking occasions were in people’s homes, and 
wines (fortified or table) and spirits other than whisky 
(usually gin, vodka or rum) accounted for a higher pro- 
portion of the women’s consumption than of the men’s. 

Among both men and women the heavier drinkers did 
more of their drinking in bars and consumed relatively 
more beer/cider than the light or moderate drinkers. This 
relationship could not be fully explained by a preference 
for draught beer by the heavy drinkers, but stemmed 
partly from other factors (possibly the relatively lower 
price of beer in bars or the availability of pint glasses). 
There was no evidence to suggest that drinking in large 
groups in bars or buying rounds was associated with a 
heavier drinking pattern. 
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Drinking speed 

Men drank at a considerably faster pace than the women, 
and among the men the heavy drinkers drank more 
quickly than the lighter drinkers. This stemmed partly 
from the male heavy drinkers doing more of their drink- 
ing in bars, where the average consumption speed was 
faster than at home. 

Weekly variation 

For both sexes, heavy drinking was linked to having more 
drinking occasions in the week and spending longer on 
each occasion, resulting in a higher consumption per 
occasion and more time devoted to drinking. More than 
twice as many male drinkers (28 per cent) than females 
(12 per cent) had had a heavy drinking day (defined as 
drinking over 8 units for men or over 6 units for women) 
at least once in the last week, and these proportions were 
much higher among the heavy drinkers. 

Binge drinking 

Compared with moderate male drinkers and heavy 
drinkers, moderate female drinkers had more of a binge- 
like drinking style, with most of their week’s drinking on 
only one or two days. This suggests that women’s 
drinking is initially concentrated on a few days, perhaps 
at a party or evening out, but if they become heavier 
drinkers they develop a steadier drinking pattern which 
is similar to the men’s. 

Drinking pattern of people who mainly use bars 
Light and moderate drinkers who usually drank in bars 
had a more concentrated drinking pattern with fewer 
drinking occasions but more heavy drinking days than 
those who usually drank at home. This suggests that 
people who mainly drink in bars may be more vulnerable 
to drinking problems, partly because one extra drinking 
occasion would usually lead to a relatively higher increase 
in their consumption. In addition, the more concentrated 
drinking pattern of people who mainly use bars is more 
likely to lead to drunkenness problems. 

Chapter 3 

Demographic and occupational differences in drinking 
patterns 

Demographic and occupational groups with a high aver- 
age consumption level tended to have the typical heavy 
drinking pattern involving more drinking in bars, more 
time spent on drinking and more heavy drinking days. 
This applied to the young people, single people aged 
35-54, men in the North of England and Wales, and 
people in occupations connected with producing or 
supplying alcoholic drinks. Most, but not all, of these 
sub-groups had a relatively high consumption per occa- 
sion but their drinking speeds were not consistently 
faster than average. 

Age 

The younger men, irrespective of their drinking level, did 
the vast majority of their drinking in bars, but among the 
men aged over 35 and younger women drinking mainly 
in bars was associated with being a heavier drinker. The 
oldest age group (aged over 55) had a steadier drinking 
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pattern than the other groups, with lower consumption 
per drinking occasion and fewer heavy drinking days. 

Marital status 

Married people generally had a lighter drinking pattern 
than single (or divorced/separated) people, even when the 
comparisons were restricted to specific age groups. Single 
people in the age group 35-54 tended to have a similar 
(fairly heavy) drinking pattern to the younger single 
people. This group seems to be particularly vulnerable to 
developing drinking problems but may have a higher 
tolerance level preventing them from recognising this risk. 

Social class differences 

Middle class people drank relatively more wine and 
spirits and did more of their drinking at home than 
working class people. Nevertheless, in both classes men 
did the majority of their drinking in bars and their most 
popular drink was beer. In both classes, doing less drink- 
ing in bars was associated with being a lighter drinker. 

Chapter 4 

Leisure 

Overall, drinkers took part in more social activities away 
from home (including drinking) than the non-drinkers. 
In general, over the last week, groups such as male heavy 
drinkers and young people which spent more evenings 
drinking compensated by spending fewer evenings watch- 
ing television. The social life of the single men in the 
35-54 age group appeared to have become more centred 
around drinking, in that they spent as many evenings 
drinking as the younger men but fewer evenings on other 
social activities. 

During the last week, the extent of doing social activities 
other than drinking was not related to people’s drinking 
levels, but questions based on a longer time period (the 
last three months) showed the heavier drinkers to be 
more involved in social activities linked to drinking (such 
as making new friends at a party or going to dances). 

The overall relationship between spending more evenings 
drinking and fewer evenings watching the television per- 
sisted when the analysis was restricted to age and social 
class groups. However, there were some differences 
between these groups, in that younger people were the 
most active socially and working class men spent more 
evenings drinking away from home than middle class 
men. 

When asked for their own view of their main leisure 
activities there were only minor differences between the 
drinking groups in the extent of interest in various social 
activities (for example, playing or watching sports or 
going on outings). 

Chapter 5 

Drinking before driving 

Drivers’ blood alcohol levels could not be accurately 
determined, but a crude assessment of being over the legal 
limits was based on whether men had drunk at least 5 
units, or women at least 4 units, before driving. The 


1 results showed that the drink/driving laws are regularly 
being ignored in the evenings by a considerable propor- 
tion of drinkers. The majority of those who had driven 
home from a main evening activity last week had been 
I drinking before driving, including one in four of the men 
i and one in thirteen of the women who appeared to have 
i drunk above the legal limits. 

j Compared with the evenings, fewer people had been 
driving after drinking at lunchtime over the weekend or 
immediately before driving home from work during the 
week. 

Fewer of the older people (aged over 55) than of the 
younger people had been driving after drinking, but this 
was related to older people spending more evenings at 
home. 

After taking account of the higher car ownership rates 
in the middle class groups, there were no class differences 
in the extent of evening driving after drinking, but more 
of the middle class men, than working class men, had 
been driving after lunchtime drinking over the weekend. 

Chapter 6 

Influence of drinking on people’s work 
Of those in full-time employment, about one in ten of the 
men and one in twenty of the women reported feeling the 
effects of a hangover while at work or doing their house- 
work within the previous three months. A similar propor- 
tion were found to have had a heavy evening consumption 
before a working day during the last week. 

Lunchtime drinking on working days seemed to be less 
of a problem than hangovers from the previous evening, 
in that only 5 per cent of the men and 1 per cent of the 
women were considered to have drunk excessively at 
lunchtime during the last week. More than twice as many 
of the heavy drinkers than of the light or moderate 
drinkers appeared to have been working while suffering 
from a hangover in the previous week or while influenced 
by excessive lunchtime drinking. This may be linked to 
finding that a much higher proportion (30 per cent) of the 
heavy drinkers than of the other groups (from 10 per cent 
to 16 per cent) reported being off work for more than 
three days because of an accident in the previous ten 
years. In addition, more of the heavy drinkers than of the 
other groups reported being absent from work for more 
than three days because of an illness in the last three 
months. In most cases these relationships between heavy 
drinking and more time off work persisted when the 
analysis was restricted to specific demographic sub- 
groups. 

Chapter 7 

Development of drinking habits 

About half of the sample thought their parents used to 


drink regularly (at least once a week), including almost 
one in five with a father who drank on almost every day. 

Heavier drinking appeared to be linked to having parents 
who were frequent soeial drinkers, but there was evidence 
that some people moderate their drinking in response to 
having a parent who drank excessively. 

Age when started drinking 

People are currently starting drinking at a much younger 
age than in the past: the average age now is 16 in the 
youngest age group (18-25), compared with over 20 
among the older age group (people aged over 55). This is 
linked to a considerable increase in the proportion of 
people who said that before they were 1 8 they had had a 
drink in a public house (from about 13 per cent in the 
past to 70 per cent currently) or various other venues. 

Starting drinking at a younger age and drinking in 
licensed premises before age 18 were both linked to 
developing a heavier drinking pattern 

Changes in people’s drinking in the last 10 years 
Comparisons with people’s drinking levels five and ten 
years ago suggested that men reach their maximum con- 
sumption level between ages 18 and 24, and women reach 
their maximum slightly later. Both sexes tend to reduce 
their consumption between ages 25 and 35, but subse- 
quently more of the men than of the women continue to 
further decrease their consumption. 

The majority (about 60 per cent) of the heavy drinkers 
had been drinking at their current (or a higher) level for at 
least five years, indicating that they were particularly 
vulnerable to developing a more serious drinking prob- 
lem. 

Chapter 8 

Opinions on drinking problems 

People tended to see themselves as being lighter drinkers 
than our assessment based on theib last week’s drinking 
and experience of drinking problems. Only a minority of 
the people we identified as heavy drinkers considered 
themselves to be fairly or very heavy drinkers, implying 
that this term should not be used to identify the target 
group for educational campaigns. 

The vast majority (about 80 per cent) of the sample felt 
that people aged under 21 were drinking more than ten 
years ago, but only about half realised that adults aged 
over 21 were also drinking more. Most of the sample 
(63 per cent) appreciated that the number of problem 
drinkers had increased in the last ten years, with very 
few (4 per cent) thinking the number had decreased. 
These results suggest that an educational campaign could 
draw attention to changes in adult drinking habits in that 
at present some people may be concerned only about 
young people. 
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1 Weekly alcohol consumption and problem drinking 


Introduction 

This survey was commissioned by the Department of 
Health and Social Security in order to identify patterns 
of alcohol consumption and measure the amounts 
consumed within the general population. The Depart- 
ment was concerned that over the previous 20 years there 
has been a steady increase in the number of people 
reported to be affected by various problems stemming 
from excessive drinking^. 

International comparisons indicate that there is a broad 
association between the average consumption within a 
country and the proportion of problem drinkers^. The 
strength of this association is likely to be affected by 
differing drinking patterns and distributions of con- 
sumption within each country. Yet, although consider- 
able research has been conducted on excessive drinkers, 
relatively little is known about the drinking habits of the 
general population of England and Wales. 

The fieldwork for the survey was carried out between 
mid-October and mid-November 1978 with a repre- 
sentative sample of almost 2,000 adults (aged 18 or older) 
who were interviewed in their homes using the structured 
questionnaire shown in Appendix D. In the central part 
of the interview informants were asked to recall details 
of all their drinking occasions in the previous 7 days. 
Although it was known that there is some progressive 
forgetting (or deliberate under-reporting) over the 7 days, 
this method had been used successfully in surveys of other 
countries, including two surveys carried out by OPCS on 
drinking in Scotland®’*. 

The sample 

Interviews were sought from a random sample selected 
from the electoral registers. 86 per cent of the people who 
were eligible to take part in the survey were interviewed, 
10 per cent refused, and 4 per cent could not be contacted. 
There was some evidence to suggest that the refusals 
contained a higher than average proportion of heavy 
drinkers. A fuller account of the sample design and 
response is given in Appendix A. 

Problems in measuring alcohol consumption 
Two major problems for surveys on drinking are firstly 
that people may forget or deliberately under-report the 
amount that they drink and, secondly, that heavy 
drinkers tend to be under-represented. Several steps were 
taken in order to minimise any under-reporting in this 
survey, including interviewing people on their own (if 
possible), asking check questions about drinking occa- 
sions which might otherwise be overlooked, and checking 


the size of glasses of wine and spirits which are drunk 
at home. Except for a special procedure to include people 
who were missing from the electoral registers, it did not 
seem feasible to include a more representative sample of 
heavy drinkers. 

The alcohol recorded in the survey accounts for 53 per 
cent of the total consumption according to Customs and 
Excise figures (see Appendix B), which is within the 
broad range of 40-60 per cent quoted for surveys in 
various countries®. This is partly because the survey did 
not cover the Christmas or summer holiday periods, when 
consumption would be higher, but nevertheless there is a 
considerable shortfall*. This implies that the results from 
the survey on heavy drinking and alcohol abuse should 
be treated as giving minimal estimates of the extent of 
these problems. However, comparisons between sub- 
groups or over time would not be invalidated provided 
the extent of under-recording is consistent within each 
group. 

Use of weekly alcohol consumption data 
Teople’s average alcohol consumption is a key indicator 
of whether they are in danger of developing various long- 
term health problems stemming from excessive drinking. 
The effects of heavy drinking over a long period are often 
compared with drug addiction in that initially some 
tolerance develops but eventually a chronic physical 
dependence may occur. Other harmful effects, including 
liver damage, can develop from drinking at levels which 
may not lead to severe dependence. Although it is 
difficult to be precise as to what constitutes a safe drink- 
ing limit, the Royal College of Psychiatrists® has recom- 
mended the equivalent of 4 pints of beer a day as an 
upper limit and, more recently, researchers! concerned 
with liver damage to women have suggested that lower 
levels should apply to women. This chapter shows the 
proportion of people who had drunk more than the safe 
levels and identifies demographic groups amongst whom 
there is a higher than average risk of developing long- 
term problems stemming from heavy drinking. Clearly, 
there are several other problems of alcohol abuse, 

♦ The reasons for the shortfall are discussed in more detail in a 
paper by Wilson, P, Improving the methodology of drinking 
surveys, presented at the annual conference of the Institute of 
Statisticians at Cambridge University, 1980. 
t Davis, M, and Williams, R (Kings College Hospital), in a paper 
presented to the DHSS seminar on research into alcoholism. It is 
worth noting that women attending for treatment for alcoholism 
have a lower average consumption (by up to a half) than men (see, 
for example. Plant, M and Plant, M, Self-reported alcohol con- 
sumption and other characteristics of 100 patients attending a 
Scottish Alcoholism Treatment Unit, British Journal on Alcohol 
and Alcoholism Vol 14 pp 197-207, 1979). 
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including, for example, driving after drinking, which are 
considered in later chapters. 

Survey results 

In order to compare individuals’ weekly consumption, 
all alcoholic drinks were converted to standard units 
containing a similar amount of pure alcohol. One unit is 
equivalent to a half pint of beer, a single measure of 
spirits (i gill), a glass of wine (about fluid oz), or a 
small glass of sherry or fortified wine (2 fluid oz). 
Although there is some variation in the strengths of these 
drinks, one standard unit of each contains approximately 
8.5 gms of alcohol (see Appendix B). 

About three-quarters of the men and 6 in 10 of the 
women had had at least one alcoholic drink in the 
previous week. Of those who had not drunk in the past 7 
days, only a minority were complete abstainers through- 
out the previous year (Figure 1). 

The average weekly consumption of those who had had a 
drink was 20.3 units for men (equivalent to almost H 
pints of beer or 3 single whiskies each day throughout the 
week) and 7.2 units for women (equivalent to ^ pint of 
beer or one glass of wine per day). 

Assuming there is some under-reporting by the heavy 
drinkers, it is reasonable to treat 50 units per week as 
being equivalent to the safe limit recommended for men* 
(rather than the 56 units implied by the 4 pints, or 8 units, 
a day limit suggested by the Royal College of Psychia- 
trists’ recommendation). Similarly, a limit of 35 units a 
week has been taken as appropriate for women after 
allowing for some under-reporting (rather than the 42 
units which would be implied by a lower limit of 3 pints 
a day). Using these limits, 6 per cent of the men and 1 per 
cent of the women reported drinking more than the safe 
levels in the previous week. Furthermore, almost 2 per 
cent of the men reported drinking over 75 units, a level 
which, if sustained, leads to a higher risk of long-term 
damage. Only one of the people who had drunk more 
than the safe levels said that last week had been unusual 
because of a special celebration or holiday and that they 
had drunk more than normally. It therefore appears that 
the number of at risk drinkers has not been unduly 
inflated by including moderate drinkers who had been 
studied in an atypical week. 

Although they comprise only a small proportion of the 
total sample (3 per cent), those who had drunk over 50 
units accounted for a quarter of the total alcohol con- 
sumed. 

Weekly alcohol consumption by age 
Both men and women in the youngest age group (18-24 
years) drank appreciably more than the other age groups 
and, in general, average consumption decreased within 
the older age groups (Figure 2). Similarly, the proportions 
who had drunk more than the safe levels were highest in 

* It is estimated that under-recording because of memory loss over 
the preceding seven days is 10 per cent on average (see asterisked 
reference on page 1). 


the youngest age group (13 per cent of the men and 4 per 
cent of the women - see Table 1.1). 

It is known that the total consumption of alcohol has 
increased considerably over the past 20 years, but there 
are no national results giving the age distribution of 
consumption during this period. Research in other coun- 
tries and some local studies in Britain suggest that 
relatively heavy drinking among young men has been a 
tradition for some time, but the results are less clear with 
reference to young women. Nevertheless, the overall 
increase in national consumption implies that the present 
consumption levels in the youngest age group are almost 
certainly higher than in the past. 

Weekly alcohol consumption by marital status 

Men who were single and women who were single, 
divorced or separated had the highest average consump- 
tion and contained the highest proportion of drinkers 
who had consumed more than the safe levels (Table 1.2). 

To some extent, the differences between single and 
married people were related to their age differences in 
that more of the single people were in the youngest age 
group. However, these differences persisted when atten- 
tion was confined to the younger (18-34) and middle 
(35-54) age groups (Figure 3), suggesting that marriage 
is associated with more moderate drinking. The average 
consumption level and proportion of heavy drinkers was 
particularly high among the single or unattached men 
aged 35-54. Although this was only a small group, the 
difference between their average consumption and that of 
•the married men in the same age group was statistically 
reliable. 

Weekly alcohol consumption by social class and occu- 
pation 

Men 

Social classes II (managerial and junior professional), 
III manual (foremen and skilled manual workers) and 
V (unskilled manual) all contained slightly higher than 
average proportions of men who reported drinking more 
than the safe level of 50 units (see Table 1.3). Other 
researchers^ found that two of these groups (II and V) 
had a higher than average risk of death from liver 
cirrhosis, the exception being the skilled manual workers 
(III manual), who may quickly become unable to do 
skilled work if they develop a drinking problem. The two 
industries which contained a particularly high proportion 
of heavy drinkers (almost 20 per cent) were the construc- 
tion and the drinks industries (see Table 1.4), although 
only a few men (22) were in the latter group. The drinks 
industry group was derived specially for this survey and 
consisted of occupations which were directly connected 
with the production or sale of alcoholic drinks (for 
example, brewery workers, bar staff and draymen deliver- 
ing beer). It was known that people in many of these 
occupations have a higher than average risk of developing 
alcohol problems’. 

Men not currently working were included in the previous 
analysis with their social class and industry assessed from 
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Figure 2 Average weekly consumption of drinkers by sex and age 
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Figure 3 Average weekly consumption of drinkers by age, sex and 
marital status 
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iieir most recent employment. These non-workers were 
nainly retired men who were generally moderate drinkers, 
3Ut eluded the small group of unemployed which con- 
:ained a high proportion (20 per cent) who had drunk 
ibove the safe level. 

Women 

Social class was not related to the average consumption 
of the women drinkers, but it was associated with 
whether or not the women had had a drink in the previous 
week. Whereas the vast majority (85 per cent) of women 
from professional households had had at least one drink, 
the corresponding proportion was only 40 per cent of the 


women from households headed by an unskilled manual 
worker (Table 1 .3). 

Two factors which were associated with women drinking 
more heavily were being at work (or studying full time) 
and not having any dependent children. Although this 
could partly be explained by more of the younger women 
being in these categories, the same relationship was found 
within more specific age groups (Figure 4). Possible 
reasons for this association are that working women with 
no children would have more opportunities to go drink- 
ing -for example, at lunch-time or immediately after 
work - and may have more money to spend on drink. The 
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Figure 4 Relationship between women's average consumption and their work and family situation, by age 
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There were insufficient numbers to show results for women aged 18-34 who were not working and without children 


type of industry within which women were working was 
not related to their consumption level, with the exception 
of the drinks industry category, which contained a rela- • 
tively high proportion (6 per cent) who had drunk more 
than the safe level. 

Weekly alcohol consumption by income 
Several reports on the prevention of alcoholism have 
concluded that the decrease in the real cost of alcohol 
over the last 20 years has been an important factor 
leading to higher consumption® and, in turn, more 
alcohol abuse. In this survey, however, it was perhaps 
surprising to find there was no evidence of higher income 
levels being consistently related to higher average con- 
sumption. This even applied when the analysis was 
restricted to specific sub-groups (for example, single men 
in manual occupations, amongst whom the relationship 
might have been expected - see Figure 5). 

This appears to contradict the Family Expenditure Sur- 
vey (FES), which shows higher income households 
spending more on alcoholic drinks. However, this may 
partly stem from people with higher incomes obtaining 
their alcohol in more expensive forms (for example, at 
restaurants) and the FES results are based on totals for 
all household members and not individual drinkers. 

These results (which are similar to those reported by 
Susan Dight with regard to Scotland®) do not negate the 
importance of the real cost of alcohol in influencing 
consumption levels over a period of years. For example, 
a decrease in the real price may lead to a similar increase 
in consumption for people at all income levels. However, 
the results do show that there is no simple relationship 
between income and absolute level of consumption. 

Weekly alcohol consumption by region 

Within most of the regions the men’s and women’s 
consumption levels were similar to the national averages. 
However, the men’s consumption was slightly higher in 
the North and North West and lower in East Anglia and 
the East Midlands (Table 1.5). The variations are broadly 
consistent with a previous DHSS analysis of regional 
alcoholism statistics which concluded that ‘alcohol causes 
most problems in Mersey, Northern and the Thames 
regions, and the least in Trent and East Anglia’*. 

Self-reported alcohol abuse 

Regular drinkers were asked to complete a short ques- 
tionnaire to indicate whether they had experienced 
various problems connected with alcohol abuse in the 
previous 3 months. Most of the questions were based on 
those used in previous studies on drinking problems in a 
London suburb®- and the CAGE questionnaire^^ which 
has been validated as a method of detecting alcoholics 
within a psychiatric hospital. Similar questions were used 
by Wilkins^® in identifying ‘hidden’ alcoholics who attend 
GP surgeries and in a more extended version by Hilton^® 
et al for screening in a psychiatric hospital. 

* Regional variation in alcohol abuse is discussed in more detail on 
page 25. 


Problems related to drunkenness 

An appreciable proportion (44 per cent of men and 16 
per cent of women) of the sample reported being slightly 
or very drunk at least once in the last three months, but it 
can be argued that occasional drunkenness (for example 
at a special celebration) does not constitute a serious 
drinking problem. It is perhaps of more concern to note 
that 8 per cent of the men and 2 per cent of the women 
said they had been drunk at least three times within this 
time period (the last 3 months). These proportions were 
considerably higher in the 18-25 year age group (23 per 
cent of the men and 9 per cent of the women) than in 
older groups (Table 1.6). Also, various other problems 
connected with drunkenness (including being sick, hang- 
overs while at work, and arguments after drinking) had 
been experienced by more of the people in the 18-25 year 
age group than by older people. 

Problems associated with physical dependence on alcohol 

In comparison with the other drinking problems covered 
in the survey, a lower proportion of the sample reported 
experiencing three problems which are considered to 
indicate physical dependence on alcohol (having shaky 
hands, or drinking first thing in the morning, or uncon- 
trolled drinking - Table 1.7). The results for each of these 
problems may include some people who in fact do not 
have a serious drinking problem (for example, drinking 
in the morning to calm their nerves before a holiday 
flight). If a criterion of experiencing two or more of these 
problems is adopted, then only 0.4 per cent of the men 
and 0.3 per cent of the women would be identified as being 
physically dependent or addicted to alcohol. Because 
heavy drinkers are under-represented on population 
surveys, these figures give a low estimate of the number of 
alcohol addicts in the country and are subject to rela- 
tively high sampling error*. 

Psychological problems connected with drinking 
Three of the drinking problems (feeling ashamed or 
guilty about drinking, being annoyed by criticism or 
feeling one ought to cut down) are termed as being 
psychological because they do not necessarily indicate 
regular excessive drinking or physical dependence on 
alcohol. It is interesting to note that the proportion who 
had felt they should cut down on their own drinking was 
highest (18 per cent -Table 1.7) in the youngest age 
group, indicating that many of the younger people were 
concerned about their drinking. 

Prevalence of problem drinkers 

A criterion of experiencing two or more of the physical 
dependence or psychological problems was used to 
identify problem drinkers and 5.3 per cent of the men and 
1 .6 per cent of the women were categorised in this way, 
though it can be seen from the previous results that only 
a minority of these people appeared to have reached the 
stage of physical addiction to alcohol. For the majority, 
drinking excessively had become a problem, but they 
were probably still able to exercise control over their 
drinking. 

* The 95 per cent confidence intervals for these percentages are from 
0 to 1.1 per cent for men and from 0 to 0.6 per cent for women. 


Several of the demographic groups which contained a 
high proportion of men who had drunk over 50 units also 
contained a high proportion of problem drinkers 
(including the younger men - see Table 1 .7, single men, 
unemployed men and men working in the drinks in- 
dustry). However, there was not a particularly high 
proportion of problem drinkers in any of the social class 
categories or among the older single men, possibly 
because the latter had developed more tolerance to 
alcohol. 

Weekly consumption of problem drinkers 

The average weekly consumption of the problem drinkers 
was considerably higher (44.3 units) than the average for 
the other drinkers (12.8 units), and a third of the problem 
drinkers had consumed more than the safe levels (see 
Table 1.8). Conversely, a third of those who had con- 
sumed more than the safe levels were identified as being 
problem drinkers from their self-reported alcohol abuse. 
These results show that there is a considerable overlap 
between the people who would be identified as being at 
risk drinkers according to their weekly consumption and 
according to their experience of drinking problems. 
Nevertheless, the majority of those drinking more than 
the safe levels were not assessed as being problem 
drinkers and may well not be aware that they are drinking 
excessively. 

Criteria for light, moderate and heavy drinking 
In the other chapters of this report the informants have 
been categorised as being light, moderate or heavy 
drinkers depending on their consumption in the last week 
and their experience of drinking problems. The criteria 
for these categories were; 

light drinkers; — 1-10 units last week for men, 

1-5 units for women 

moderate drinkers ; — 1 1-50 units last week for men, 
6-35 units for women 

heavy drinkers ; — over 50 units last week for men, 
over 35 units for women. 

People who were identified as being problem drinkers 
or reported being drunk at least three times in the 
previous three months were classified as heavy drinkers 
irrespective of their weekly consumption. 

The aim of this classification was to include all those who 
could develop a serious drinking problem within the 
heavy drinking group. Problem drinkers (according to 
the self-completion questions) who reported drinking 
below the safe limits were included as heavy drinkers 


because they may have deliberately under-reported or 
forgotten their true consumption. However, it should be 
appreciated that the heavy drinking group includes some 
people who have only a temporary or psychological 
problem connected with drinking but who cannot be 
distinguished from those with a more serious problem. 

According to these criteria 14 per cent of the men and 
3 per cent of the women were classified as being heavy 
drinkers. Table 1.9 shows that 40 per cent of the heavy 
drinkers had consumed more than the safe limits last 
week, the remainder being identified as problem drinkers 
or reported being drunk at least three times in the last 
three months. 

These criteria led to a much lower proportion of men but 
a similar proportion of women being categorised as heavy 
drinkers than results quoted in the 1978 General House- 
hold Survey, which were based on a briefer assessment of 
drinking levels. The reasons for these differences are 
discussed in more detail in Appendix C of this report. 
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Figure 5 Average weekly alcohol consumption by income for various 
demographic groups 
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Table 1.1 Alcohol consumption in the previous week by sex and age 


Age 


Alcohol consumption 

All 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 + 


Men 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Non-drinker 

6 

2 

5 

5 

4 

10 

9 


Occasional drinker 

18 

5 

7 

13 

19 

22 

37 


(nothing to drink 
in previous week) 
1- 5 units 

20 

13 

18 

18 

21 

25 

21 


6-10 units 

13 

14 

16 

14 

16 

11 

9 

* 

11-20 units 

17 

17 

20 

21 

15 

13 

13 


21-35 units 

13 

25 

15 

15 

11 

9 

8 


36-50 units 

8 

11 

10 

9 

10 

6 

2 


51-75 units 

4 

8 

5 

6 

4 

3 

1 


76 units or more 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Base 

933 

123 

177 

151 

166 

143 

173 



Women 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Non-drinker 

11 

5 

6 

8 

8 

11 

24 

Occasional drinker 

31 

17 

25 

27 

33 

41 

39 

(nothing to drink 
in previous week) 
1- 5 units 

34 

38 

41 

38 

33 

33 

25 

6-10 units 

10 

12 

11 

13 

10 

7 

6 

1 1-20 units 

10 

18 

14 

10 

12 

7 

4 

21-35 units 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

36-50 units 

0* 

- 

1 

1 

1 


— 

51-75 units 

0* 

2 

- 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

76 units or more 

0* 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base 

1,063 

125 

222 

179 

157 

158 

221 


* These percentages are shown as zero because they are less than 0.5 but the combined percentage of women who had drunk over 35 units is 1 %. 


Table 1.2 Alcohol consumed by marital status and sex 

Divorced/ 


Alcohol consumption 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Separated 

Total 

Men 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Non-drinker 

4 

6 

15 

0 

6 

Occasional drinker 

9 

19 

37 

14 

18 

1-20 units 

44 

52 

30 

54 

49 

21-35 units 

20 

12 

7 

18 

13 

36-50 units 

11 

7 

9 

11 

8 

51 units or more 

12 

5 

2 

4 

6 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average amount consumed 

by drinkers 

27.0 

18.4 

16.9 

20.1 

20.3 

Bases: - total sample 

177 

674 

54 

28 

933 

- drinkers 

152 

509 

26 

24 

713 


Women 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Non-drinker 

9 

9 

25 

11 

11 

Occasional drinker 

20 

31 

40 

23 

31 

1-20 units 

61 

58 

34 

59 

55 

21-35 units 

7 

2 

1 

4 

2 

36 units or more 

3 

1 

- 

4 

1 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average amount consumed 






by drinkers 

10.7 

6.5 

5.6 

9.7 

7.2 

Bases: - total sample 

124 

727 

156 

56 

1,063 

- drinkers 

88 

435 

54 

37 

614 
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Table 1.3 Alcohol consumed last week by social class (of head of household) 


Alcohol consumption 

Social class 







I 

Professional 

II 

Managerial 

junior 

professional 

III N 
Other 

non-manual 

HIM 

Skilled 

manual 

IV 

Semi-skilled 

manual 

V 

Unskilled 

manual 

Men 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Non-drinker 

2 

5 

6 

5 

8 

8 

Occasional drinker 

11 

17 

19 

17 

21 

19 

1-20 units 

53 

52 

56 

48 

46 

46 

21-35 units 

20 

12 

12 

14 

13 

6 

35-50 units 

13 

6 

7 

8 

7 

13 

51 units or more 

- 

7 

1 

8 

5 

8 

Average amount consumed 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

by drinkers 

18.6 

20.3 

15.0 

21.2 

20.5 

24.7 

Bases: - total sample 

45 

214 

90 

360 

167 

48 

- drinkers 

39 

166 

68 

281 

118 

35 


Women 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Non-drinker 

6 

7 

11 

11 

13 

16 

Occasional drinker 

9 

27 

30 

32 

35 

44 

1-20 units 

78 

61 

57 

55 

48 

40 

21-35 units 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

35 units or more 

- 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Average amount consumed 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

by drinkers 

7.0 

8.9 

7.8 

6.0 

7.3 

6.3 

Bases: - total sample 

55 

184 

172 

365 

194 

62 

- drinkers 

47 

122 

103 

208 

100 

25 


Table 1.4 Alcohol consumption in previous week by industry for men 

Men 

Industry 













Agriculture 

Mining 

1 

Food, drink and 
tobacco 

Metal, chemical and 
petrol manufacturing 

Engineering/ 

shipbuilding 

Other manufacturing 

Construction 

Gas, electricity, 
water, transport 

Distributive 

Professional/business 

Public administration 
and defence 

Miscellaneous services 

Drinks industry 

Total 

Non-drinker 

% 

6 

% 

7 

% 

3 

% 

6 

% 

3 

% 

5 

% 

6 

% 

7 

% 

7 

% 

6 

% 

10 

% 

6 

% 

5 

% 

6 

Occasional drinker 

27 

29 

20 

17 

18 

19 

13 

17 

20 

17 

10 

19 

0 

18 

1-20 units 

50 

29 

57 

45 

49 

41 

40 

59 

53 

56 

55 

50 

45 

49 

21-35 units 

6 

16 

7 

17 

13 

18 

13 

8 

11 

15 

12 

17 

14 

13 

36-50 units 

12 

16 

10 

11 

12 

7 

8 

8 

3 

7 

4 

3 

18 

8 

51 or more units 

- 

3 

3 

4 

5 

10 

19 

1 

6 

- 

10 

5 

18 

6 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average amount consumed 















by drinkers 

14.3 

24.4 

16.5 

20.1 

19.5 

23.6 

30.6 

14.5 

19.2 

16.0 

22.7 

18.7 

37.5 

20.3 

Bases: - total sample 

34 

31 

30 

53 

153 

83 

99 

100 

70 

89 

74 

111 

22 

927 

- drinkers 

23 

20 

23 

41 

121 

63 

80 

76 

51 

69 

60 

83 

21 

710 



Table 1.5 Alcohol consumption in the previous vreek by sex and region 



Region* 













North 

Inner 

North 

Wales 

South 

Outer 

West 

South 

East 

Yorks/ 

East 

Total 


West 

London 



West 

London 

Midlands East 

Midlands H’side 

Anglia 










(exclud. 













GLQ 





Men 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

/o 

Non-drinker 

4 

10 

- 

8 

8 

14 

6 

5 


5 

5 

6 

Occasional drinker 

20 

15 

18 

15 

32 

16 

16 

11 

22 

20 

15 

18 

1-20 units 

45 

50 

40 

49 

40 

50 

50 

54 

58 

47 

64 

49 

21-35 units 

15 

13 

18 

12 

8 

10 

12 

16 

15 

12 

13 

13 

36-50 units 

7 

2 

16 

10 

3 

3 

13 

10 

3 

10 

- 

8 

51 or more units 

8 

10 

8 

7 

9 

7 

4 

4 

2 

7 

3 

6 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average amount 













consumed by drinkers 

23.2 

20.2 

26.3 

20.4 

21.3 

20.6 

20.1 

19.4 

14.5 

20.5 

12.0 

20.3 

Bases: - total sample 

113 

48 

67 

61 

75 

88 

104 

169 

67 

102 

39 

933 

- drinkers 

85 

36 

55 

47 

45 

62 

81 

142 

52 

77 

31 

713 

Women 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Non-drinker 

12 

17 

8 

15 

6 

10 

10 

10 

17 

16 

7 

11 

Occasional drinker 

39 

22 

37 

32 

30 

33 

31 

25 

27 

31 

37 

31 

1-20 units 

44 

57 

52 

47 

62 

54 

55 

60 

56 

51 

54 

55 

21-35 units 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

- 

2 

2 

2 

36 or more units 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

1 

— 

— 

“ 

1 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average amount 













consumed by drinkers 

7.9 

9.0 

6.5 

9.4 

5.3 

6.0 

9.1 

8.2 

3.8 

6.7 

5.7 

7.2 

Bases: - total sample 

131 

54 

84 

47 

103 

96 

119 

215 

75 

96 

43 

1,063 

- drinkers 

64 

33 

46 

25 

66 

54 

70 

139 

42 

51 

24 

614 

* Regions have been listed according to their ‘risk’ category {see Chapter 3 page 25). 


Table 1.6 Experience of problems connected with drunkenness in the last 3 months, by age and sex 






Problems connected with drunkenness 

All 

All 

Men aged 



Women aged 




in me lasi j monms 



18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

Has drinking alcohol made you slightly 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

17 

% 

% 

1 

(or very) drunk: — once or more 

23 

10 

57 

39 

21 

3 

32 

9 

twice or more 

13 

4 

32 

23 

12 

1 

16 

6 

3 

0 

three times or more 

8 

2 

23 

13 

7 

1 

9 

2 

1 

0 

Has drinking alcohol made you sick at 

least once 

7 

4 

22 

12 

5 

2 

12 

7 

5 

0 

Have you felt the effects of alcohol while 

you were at work or doing your housework 

9 

3 

25 

17 

6 

1 

11 

4 

2 

1 

Have you been in arguments with your 

family or friends after drinking 

6 

2 

14 

10 

4 

1 

8 

3 

2 

0 

Have you woken up and been unable to 
remember some of the things you had 

done while drinking the previous night 

8 

3 

20 

17 

5 

2 

10 

6 

2 

1 

Base 

933 

1,063 

123 

177 

317 

316 

125 

222 

336 

379 
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Table 1.7 Drinking probiems experienced in the last 3 months, hy age and sex 


Problems experienced in the 
last 3 months 

All 

All 

women 

Men aged 



Women aged 




18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 


Problems associated with physical 
dependence on alcohol: 

Have you found that your hands were 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

shaking in the morning, after drinking 
^ in the previous evening 
Have you had a drink first thing in the 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 



morning to steady your nerves or to get 
rid of a hangover 

2 

0 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Has there been any occasion when you 







1 


0 

0 

felt you were unable to stop drinking 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

Psychological problems connected with 
excessive drinking: 

Have people annoyed you by criticising 









1 


your drinking 

Have you felt ashamed or guilty about 

6 

1 

18 

8 

5 

1 

4 

2 

0 

1 

your drinking 

Have you felt you ought to cut down on 

3 

1 

6 

6 

2 

1 

4 

1 


1 

your drinking 

9 

3 

18 

11 

8 

4 

8 

4 

4 

Problem drinkers: all with two or more of 











the physical dependence or 
psychological problems 

5 

2 

16 

7 

5 

1 

6 

2 

1 

0 

Base 

933 

1,063 

123 

177 

317 

316 

125 

222 

336 

379 


Table 1.8 Alcohol consumption above or beiow recommended limit 
for problem drinkers and others who had drunk in last 
7 days 



Problem 

drinkers 

Others 

Consumption in past 7 days 

% 

% 

Up to limit 

'66 

96 

Over limit 

34 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

Base 

64 

1,239 

Average consumption 

(in standard units) 

44.3 

12.8 

Percentage of those over limit 

(N=66) 

33% 

67% 


Table 1.9 Categories of heavy drinking by sex 



All heavy drinkers 

Male heavy drinkers 

Female heavy drinkers 

Drank more than the limit in the last 

% 

% 

% 

seven days 

But not a problem drinker and not 
frequently drunk 

20 

23 

6 

And identified as a problem drinker* 

5 

5 

5 

And was frequently drunk* 

7 

6 

9 

Problem drinker and frequently drunk 

8 

8 

9 

All over the limit 

40 

42 

30 

Drank less than the limit in the last 
seven days 

Identified as problem drinker* 

17 

15 

26 

Was frequently drunk* 

36 

35 

38 

Problem drinker and frequently drunk 

7 

8 

6 


100 

100 

100 

Base 

169 

135 

34 


* These categories exclude people who were both problem drinkers and frequently drunk who are shown separately. 
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2 Patterns of consumption 


This chapter describes people’s drinking patterns in order 
to identify drinking styles associated with a higher risk 
of becoming a heavy or problem drinker. Attention is 
focused on typical drinking occasions, including their 
location and type of beverage, and the extent to which 
people’s drinking is spread throughout the week or 
concentrated on a few heavy drinking days. 

It is often speculated that various changes in drinking 
habits lead to an increase in alcohol abuse (for example 
because of an increase in wine and spirits consumption or 
because of more sales from supermarkets). Although no 
single survey can provide firm conclusions on these 
issues, the results of this study can be compared with 
future surveys and used to determine whether any general 
changes in drinking patterns are primarily affecting the 
heavy drinkers or the more moderate drinkers. For 
example if a similar survey had been carried out ten years 
ago we would know whether it was mainly heavy 
drinkers or moderate drinkers who had increased their 
wine consumption over this period. 

The previous chapter showed that very few of the heavy 
drinkers had reached an advanced stage of alcohol 
addiction and the sample is not representative of people 
with a chronic alcoholism problem*. Some of the latter 
group (including people with no fixed abode) may have 
developed a very different drinking style to that of the 
heavy drinkers in this survey. Nevertheless the results for 
the heavy drinkers in the survey are important because 
they represent a high-risk group which has some control 
over its drinking and may respond to an educational 
campaign or other measures (for example price increases, 
licensing laws or restrictions on advertising). 

Characteristics of drinking occasions 

Method of describing drinking occasions 
The results in this section refer to average values for 
various aspects of drinking occasions, for example the 
average proportion which started in the evening. These 
averages were calculated by obtaining the proportion of 
each drinker’s occasions which had the relevant charac- 
teristic (for example starting in the evening) and then 
averaging the individual values. This method has the 
advantage of placing equal weight on each individual 
instead of giving more weight to the more frequent 
drinkers and is comparable to a previous Scottish Study 
(Dight, 1976). 

* Institutions such as hostels for alcoholics were excluded from the 
survey and there is evidence of higher refusal rates for very heavy 
drinkers (see Appendix A). 


Drinking places and times 

The majority (63 per cent) of the men’s drinking occasions 
took place in bars, with public houses or hotels being the 
most popular venue (Table 2.1). By contrast less than 
half (44 per cent) of the women’s drinking occasions were 
in bars but more of their occasions were in people’s 
homes (52 per cent compared with 32 per cent of the 
men’s). 

Among both men and women the heavier drinkers did 
more of their drinking in public houses or hotels whereas 
the lighter drinkers did more drinking in homes. This 
suggests that bars may be more attractive to people who 
have become heavier drinkers or that there are factors 
associated with drinking in bars which encourage people 
to become heavier drinkers. (These issues will be con- 
sidered in more depth in later sections of this chapter and 
the next chapter.) 

The vast majority of drinking occasions were in the 
evening; over 70 per cent started after 5 pm (Table 2.2), 
with almost all of the remaining occasions starting at 
lunchtime (from 12.00 to 2.30). Compared with the men 
slightly more of the women’s drinking occasions were in 
the evening and fewer at lunchtime. In other respects 
drinking times were not related to the sex or type of 
drinker. 

Type of alcoholic drink 

On average, three quarters (75 per cent) of the alcohol 
consumed by men was beer, lager or cider compared with 
only 30 per cent of the women’s consumption. The 
women drank relatively more fortified wine, table wine 
and spirits other than whisky (Table 2.3). Home made 
drinks accounted for only a small proportion of weekly 
consumption (3 per cent) although 14 per cent of the 
drinkers claimed to have made their own drinks at some 
time during the previous year. 

Among both men and women there was a higher pro- 
portion of beer consumption by the heavy drinkers than 
by the more moderate or lighter drinkers. This was 
related to heavy drinkers doing more of their drinking in 
bars where beer was a more popular drink than in homes, 
particularly among the men (Tables 2.4 and 2.5). One 
possible reason for this relationship is that drinking in 
bars may lead to people having a heavy beer consumption 
which results in a higher consumption level than would 
occur at other drinking locations. This may be explained 
by the relatively lower price of beer in bars, the availa- 
bility of pint glasses, or pressures from drinking in groups 
or in rounds. Alternatively it may be that heavier 
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Table 2.1 Drinking venues by sex and type of drinker 


Drinking venue 


Average proportion of drinking occasions* 


Men Women 


Light 

Moderate Heavy 

All men 

Light 

Moderate Heavy 

All women 


In bars 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

52 

% 

27 

Bar in public house/hotel 

30 

46 

61 

42 

26 

26 

Bar in working man’s club 

7 

11 

9 

9 

4 

6 

1 

5 

Bar in other licensed premises 








12 

(eg dance hall or club) 

13 

13 

10 

12 

11 

13 

6 

Total in bars 

50 

70 

80 

63 

41 

45 

59 

44 

In other places 









At a restaurant with a meal 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

At home 

37 

21 

11 

26 

40 

39 

23 

39 

In someone else’s home 

8 

4 

5 

6 

16 

10 

10 

13 

Other locations 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base {drinkers) 

297 

283 

133 

713 

363 

220 

31 

614 

* As explained on page 14 the percentages in this table are averages based on individual drinkers. They are not directly based on all drinking 
occasions because this would place more weight on the people who had the most drinking occasions. 


Table 2.2 Starting time of drinking occasions by sex and type of drinker 

Starting time 

Average proportion of drinking occasions 






Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 




Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All men 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All women 

6.00- 11.59 am 

% 

3 

% 

2 

% 

3 

% 

3 

% 

2 

% 

2 

% 

1 

% 

2 

12.Q0- 2.29 pm 

27 

22 

26 

25 

18 

15 

20 

17 

2.30- 4.59 pm 

1 

1 

1 

1- 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5.00-10.59 pm 

68 

72 

67 

69 

75 

78 

72 

76 

11.00 pm - 5.59 am 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base {drinkers) 

297 

283 

133 

713 

363 

220 

31 

614 


Table 2.3 Type of alcoholic drink by sex and type of drinker 

Type of drink Average proportion of weekly consumption 


Male drinkers Female drinkers 



Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All men 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All women 

Lager 

% 

13 

% 

15 

% 

17 

% 

14 

% 

11 

% 

12 

% 

8 

% 

11 

Other beers 

52 

63 

69 

60 

13 

16 

27 

15 

Cider 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

3 

Home-made beer 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

All beers/cider 

69 

79 

88 

76 

27 

32 

40 

30 

Whisky 

10 

6 

5 

7 

7 

10 

11 

8 

Brandy/Liqueurs 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

5 

Other spirits 

5 

4 

3 

4 

11 

14 

14 

12 

All spirits 

17 

11 

9 

12 

24 

29 

26 

25 

Wine 

Fortified wine 

7 

6 

3 

6 

11 

15 

20 

13 

(sherry, port or vermouth) 

6 

2 

1 

3 

32 

21 

11 

27 

Home-made wine 

2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

All wines 

15 

10 

4 

11 

47 

39 

35 

43 

Base {drinkers) 

297 

283 

133 

713 

363 

220 

31 

614 
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drinkers develop a preference for draught beer which is 
generally available only in bars. However, after con- 
trolling for where people did most of their drinking, 
there were no differences between the light, moderate and 
heavy male drinkers in the proportion of their total 
consumption which was beer (Table 2.5). This suggests 
that a stronger preference for draught beer by the heavy 
drinkers does not provide a full explanation for the 
relationship between heavy drinking and mainly drinking 
beer in bars. 

Drinking companions in bars and payment by rounds 
It is sometimes suggested that people who drink in large 
groups, particularly men drinking away from their wives, 
are more likely to become heavy drinkers. In particular 
the pressures involved in keeping up with drinking rounds 
in large groups are said to lead to heavier drinking 
occasions. 

However, the survey shows only minor differences be- 
tween the light, moderate and heavy drinkers in the 
number of people in their drinking group or the extent 
of payment by rounds (Table 2.6). About half of the 
men’s drinking occasions in bars (and slightly more- 
59 per cent - of the women’s) took place in groups of 
three or more people with most of these drinks paid for as 
rounds. Thus there was no evidence that drinking in 
larger groups or buying rounds was linked to the 
development of a heavy drinking pattern. 

The results confirm the traditional image of married men 
usually drinking in bars without their wives whereas 
married women generally went with their husbands 
(Table 2.6). This applied particularly to the male heavy 
drinkers who were accompanied by their wives on only 
21 per cent of their drinking occasions compared with 
about 33 per cent of the occasions for light and moderate 
male drinkers. 

Speed of consumption 

Drinking speed is of concern because a faster speed leads 
to a higher concentration of alcohol in the blood which, 
in turn, causes a more acute short-term impairment. 

The men’s average speed of 3.2 units per hour* (equiva- 
lent to just over 1^ pints of beer) was considerably faster 
than the women’s (2.1 units per hour - see Table 2.7). 

There was a close relationship between the men’s drinking 
speed and their overall consumption, with the heavier 
group drinking more quickly than lighter drinkers. This 
stemmed partly from the heavy drinkers doing more 
drinking in bars where the average consumption speed 
was faster than at home. Slower drinking at home could 
result from longer gaps between pouring out drinks or a 
slower consumption pace in emptying the glasses once 
they are filled. In either case this slower consumption 
speed would lead to lower blood alcohol levels. 

* These drinking speeds are fairly crude estimates based on people’s 
memory of the starting and finishing times of their drinking 
occasions. 


There were less marked differences in drinking speeds 
between the light and heavy drinkers when they drank 
at home than when drinking in bars, even when the 
comparisons were restricted to men who usually drank 
beer (Table 2.8). 

Women’s average drinking speed was not related to their 
overall consumption. The women who are heavier 
drinkers drank more quickly in bars than the lighter 
drinkers but this was counterbalanced by the latter 
drinking slightly more quickly in homes where most of 
the women’s drinking took place. 

Although drinking in bars was generally at a faster speed 
than in other places, the average speed did not depend 
upon whether or not drinks were bought as rounds (Table 
2.7). This confirms the previous indications that buying 
rounds was not linked to heavier drinking. 

Weekly drinking patterns 

The aim of this part of the chapter is to describe the extent 
of variation in people’s drinking during the week. This 
will show whether drinking was heavily concentrated on 
a few days which may lead to more drunkenness prob- 
lems or more spread out which can imply a higher risk of 
long term health problems, like liver diseases (see Rankin 
et a/)f. 

Number and duration of drinking occasions 
After taking account of the type of drinker (light, 
moderate or heavy), there were only slight differences 
between men and women in the number of drinking 
occasions in the week or the time spent on drinking. 
However, the men had a higher consumption per 
occasion and thus a higher overall consumption as a 
result of their faster drinking speed (Table 2.9). 

For both sexes heavy drinking was linked to having more 
drinking occasions and spending longer on each occasion 
which resulted in a higher consumption per occasion and 
considerably more time devoted to drinking. 

Heavy daily consumption 

Some of the adverse consequences of a heavy daily con- 
sumption are discussed in more detail in the later chapters 
on drinking and driving and influences on people’s work. 
In this section we are mainly interested in the extent to 
which people’s drinking styles may have varied through- 
out the week with respect to heavy drinking days. For 
this purpose men drinking more than eight units (that 
is at least 4| pints of beer or equivalent) and women 
drinking more than six units (equivalent to more than 
3 pints of beer or one standard bottle of wine) were 
considered to have had a heavy drinking day. One of the 
reasons that these limits were not set any higher was the 
risk that people drinking more than these amounts 
would have forgotten or deliberately under-reported their 
true consumption. 

t Rankin, JG, Schmidt, W, Popham, RE and DeLint, J, ‘Epidemi- 
ology of alcoholic liver disease: insights and problems’ in Khanna, 
JM (ed). Alcoholic Liver Pathology, International Symposium on 
Alcohol and Drug Addiction Series, Alcoholism and Drug 
Addiction Research Foundation of Ontario, Toronto, 1975. 
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Throughout the week heavy drinking days occurred more 
frequently among men than women, even when com- 
parisons were made between the same category of 
drinker. More than twice as many of the male drinkers 
(28 per cent) than females (12 per cent) had drunk above 
the daily limits at least once in the previous week and 
these proportions were considerably higher for the heavy 
drinkers (Table 2.10). Most heavy drinking took place 
over the weekend or on Fridays. On Saturday, which was 
the heaviest drinking day, the average reported con- 
sumption of those above the limits was 15 units for men 
(equivalent to 1\ pints of beer) and 1 1 units for women 
(equivalent to pints) indicating that they had usually 
drunk considerably more than the limits. The differences 
between the moderate and heavy drinkers were more 
noticeable during the week (Mondays to Thursdays) 
when drinking may affect their work on the next day* 
than over the weekend. This suggests that the moderate 
drinkers exercise more control over their drinking pat- 
terns whereas the heavy drinkers take less notice of the 
possible consequences of a heavy drinking day. 

Binge drinking versus steady drinking 
Binge drinking refers to a pattern of (usually heavy) 
drinking in which most of the consumption takes place in 
a few days out of a longer period and is typically found 
in some chronic alcoholics. Because the survey covered 
drinking in only one week an assessment of binge drink- 
ing had to be based on the proportion of total weekly 
consumption which occurred on the one or two heaviest 
drinking days. Because the light drinkers had usually had 
only one or two drinks in the week and hardly ever 
reached a heavy daily consumption they were excluded 
from this analysis. 

The female moderate drinkers had slightly more of a 
binge-like drinking pattern than either of the male groups 
or the female heavy drinkers (Table 2.11). For example 
44 per cent of the moderate female drinkers had drunk 
the vast majority (over 80 per cent) of their week’s 

* This is considered in more depth in Chapter 6. 


consumption in two days compared with about a quarter 
of the moderate male drinkers and heavy drinkers. It 
therefore appears that women’s drinking is initially con- 
centrated on a few days, perhaps at a party or evening out, 
but then if they become heavy drinkers they develop a 
steadier drinking pattern which is similar to the men’s in 
which they regularly drink fairly heavily. This is broadly 
consistent with the earlier results showing that the women 
who are heavy drinkers do more drinking in bars and 
consume a higher proportion of beer, which is similar to 
the typical male drinking pattern. 

Relationship between usual drinking venue and drinking 
habits 

It was seen previously that the heavier drinkers (both 
men and women) did more of their drinking in bars than 
did the moderate and light drinkers. We have therefore 
contrasted the weekly drinking habits of people who 
mainly used bars with people who did most of their 
drinking elsewhere (generally in their own homes or other 
people’s homes). 

Among the light and moderate drinkers, the people who 
usually drank in bars had fewer drinking occasions per 
week but a much higher consumption per occasion 
resulting in more heavy drinking days and a more con- 
centrated drinking pattern (Tables 2.12 and 2.13). These 
differences were less marked for the heavy drinkers but 
the number of heavy drinkers who mainly drank at home 
was too small to give a reliable indication of their drink- 
ing habits. 

These results suggest that people who mainly drink in 
bars may be more vulnerable to developing a heavy 
drinking style partly because one extra drinking occasion 
in the week would lead to a larger increase in their weekly 
consumption than would be the case for people who 
usually drank at home. In addition, because people 
drinking in bars have a more concentrated drinking style 
they are more likely to be affected by various problems 
linked to drunkenness. 


Table 2.4 Usual drinking location and usual beverage by type of drinker 


Usual beverage 
and location 

Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 



Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All men 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All women 

Mainly drinks beer (over (75 %) 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

/o 

11 

% 

19 

% 

12 

and mainly in bars (over 75 

34 

51 

65 

46 

12 

Mainly drinks beer (over 75 %) 
but not mainly in bars 
(under or exactly 75 %) 

22 

17 

17 

19 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Mainly drinks in bars (over 75 %) 
but not mainly beer 
(under or exactly 75 %) 

3 

4 

5 

4 

22 

13 

10 

18 

Usually drinks wine/spirits (at least 
50%) and usually drinks in 
homes (at least 50 %) 

25 

17 

8 

19 

45 

44 

35 

44 

Others - people with a more mixed 
drinking pattern 

16 

11 

5 

12 

11 

22 

26 

16 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base 

297 

283 

133 

713 

363 

220 

31 

614 



Table 2.5 Beer consumption by extent of drinking in bars and type of drinker 


Beer consumption as a proportion of total 
weekly consumption for people who : 

Male drinkers 


Female drinkers 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

Light 

Moderate 
or heavy 

Did less than (or exactly) half of their drinking in bars 

48% 

43% 

53% 

21% 

21% 

Base 

171 

87 

23 

232 

151 

Did more than half of their drinking in bars 

92% 

93% 

93% 

39% 

48% 

Base 

126 

195 

110 

131 

79 

Did more than three quarters of their drinking in bars 

94% 

95% 

94% 

40% 

57% 

Base 

111 

154 

94 

124 

63 


Table 2.6 Drinking companions in bars and extent of buying rounds by type of drinker 


Drinking companions 

Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 



Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All men 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All women 

Proportion of occasions when: 

/o 

% 

% 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

y 

/o 

Drinking alone 

14 

12 

14 

13 

1 

3 

1 

2 

With one other person 

27 

24 

19 

24 

34 

22 

31 

28 

With two others 

12 

14 

14 

13 

10 

13 

14 

12 

With three-six others 

34 

39 

37 

37 

46 

41 

36 

43 

With seven or more others 

13 

11 

15 

12 

10 

22 

16 

16 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base {people who drank in bars') 

187 

260 

127 

574 

171 

164 

29 

364 

Proportion of occasions when drinking 









with spouse (for married people 









only) 









Yes 

31 

37 

21 

32 

80 

75 

* 

77 

No 

69 

63 

79 

68 

20 

25 


23 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 

Base 

142 

187 

66 

395 

127 

no 


249 

Proportion of occasions when drinks 









were bought as rounds (if drinking 









with 2 or more companions) 









Yes - rounds 

44 

47 

48 

46 

48 

64 

47 

55 

No - not rounds 

15 

17 

19 

17 

17 

11 

21 

15 

Less than two companions 

41 

36 

33 

37 

35 

25 

32 

30 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base (people who drank in bars) 

187 

260 

127 

574 

171 

164 

29 

364 

♦ Too few of the heavy women drinkers were married to provide separate percentages for this category. 


Table 2.7 Drinking speed (standard units per hour) by type of drinking occasion and type of drinker 

Average consumption 
speed* 

Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 



Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All men 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All women 

All drinking occasions 

2.5 

3.4 

4.0 

3.2 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

Base 

297 

283 

133 

713 

363 

220 

31 

614 

Drinking occasions in homes 

2.5 

2.9 

3.0 

2.7 

2.3 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

Base 

172 

146 

158 

376 

229 

166 

22 

417 

Drinking occasions in bars 

2.9 

3.6 

4.3 

3.5 

1.9 

2.3 

2.5 

2.1 

Base 

189 

259 

127 

575 

175 

168 

30 

373 

Drinks paid for as rounds in bars 

2.9 

3.7 

4.4 

3.7 

1.8 

2.3 

2.7 

2.2 

Base 

97 

182 

104 

383 

88 

129 

21 

238 


* Consumption speed was calculated by dividing weekly consumption by the total number of hours spent on drinking. 


Table 2.8 Drinking speed (standard units per hour) of male beer drinkers by location and type of drinker 


Average consumption speed 

Male beer drinkers* 



Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

Total 

All drinking occasions 

2.7 

3.6 

4.2 

3.4 

Base 

165 

192 

109 

466 

Drinking occasions in bars 

2.9 

3.8 

4.4 

3.7 

Base 

129 

189 

107 

425 

Drinking occasions in homes 

2.3 

2.5 

3.0 

2.5 

Base 

62 

65 

39 

166 


* Men were considered to be beer drinkers if beer accounted for more than three quarters of their weekly consumption. 


Table 2.9 Weekly drinking patterns (number of drinking days, number and duration of drinking occasions, consumption per occasion) 



Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 




Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All men 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All women 

Average weekly consumption 
(standard units) 

5 

24 

47t 

20 

3 

12 

28t 

7 

Average number of drinking 
days per week 

2.1 

4.4 

5.0 

3.6 

1.7 

4.0 

4.3 

2.6 

Average number of drinking 
) occasions per week 

2.4 

6.0 

7.4 

4.8 

1.8 

5.0 

6.9 

3.2 

Average duration* of drinking 
occasions (in hours) 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

1.4 

1.1 

1.6 

1.7 

1.3 

Average drinking speed* (standard 
units per hour) 

2.5 

3.4 

4.0 

3.2 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

Average consumption* per drinking 
occasion (standard units) 

2.4 

4.8 

6.3 

4.1 

1.5 

3.0 

3.9 

2.2 

Total number of hours spent 
drinking 

2.4 

8.1 

13.3 

6.7 

1.7 

6.6 

12.7 

4.0 

Base (drinkers) 

297 

283 

133 

713 

363 

220 

31 

614 


* It should be noted that these variables were calculated for each individual and then averaged so that average duration multiplied by average 
speed does not necessarily equal average consumption per occasion. 

t Although the basic criteria for heavy drinking were consuming over 50 units (for men) and over 35 units (for women), the averages are below 
these limits because problem drinkers and those frequently drunk have been included in the heavy drinking category irrespective of their 
consumption - see page 8. 


Table 2.10 Heavy daily consumption by sex and type of drinker 


Day of the week on which daily 
limit* was exceeded 

Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 



Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All men 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All women 

Last Friday 

% 

0 

% 

12 

% 

42 

% 

13 

% 

0 

% 

6 

% 

19 

% 

3 

Saturday 

1 

20 

52 

18 

0 

12 

39 

7 

Sunday 

0 

16 

41 

14 

0 

3 

23 

2 

Monday 

0 

3 

20 

5 

0 

4 

16 

2 

Tuesday 

0 

3 

23 

5 

0 

2 

16 

2 

Wednesday 

0 

2 

17 

4 

0 

2 

19 

1 

Thursday 

0 

7 

23 

7 

0 

3 

16 

2 

One day last weekend 

(Friday, Saturday or Sunday) 

1 

32 

66 

26 

0 

20 

42 

9 

On at least one day from 

Monday to Thursday 

0 

12 

44 

13 

0 

8 

35 

5 

On at least one day last week 

1 

36 

69 

28 

0 

26 

44 

12 

(drinkers) 

297 

283 

133 

713 

363 

220 

31 

614 


*The daily limit was 8 standard units for men and 6 standard units for women. 
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Table 2.11 Extent of binge drinking by type of drinker 

Male drinkers Female drinkers 



Moderate 

Heavy 

Total 

Moderate 

Heavy 

Total 

Average percentage of total weekly 
consumption consumed on heaviest 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

drinking day 

Average percentage of total weekly consumption 

41 

39 

40 

47 

38 

46 i 

i 

consumed on two heaviest drinking days 
Proportion consuming over 50 % of their 
week’s consumption on their heaviest 

66 

61 

64 

72 

61 

71 ’ 

drinking day 

Proportion consuming over 75 % of their 
week’s consumption on their heaviest 

31 

20 

27 

43 

23 

40 

drinking day 

Proportion consuming over 80% of their 
week’s consumption on their two heaviest 

4 

7 

5 

11 

6 

10 

drinking days 

28 

22 

26 

44 

26 

41 

Base {moderate and heavy drinkers) 

283 

125 

418 

220 

34 

254 


Table 2.12 Weekly drinking patterns by usual drinking venue* and type of drinker 



Male drinkers 





Female drinkers 





Light 


Moderate 

Heavy 


Light 


Moderate 

Heavyt 


Usually 


Usually 


Usually 


Usually 


Usually 




in 

not in 

in 

not in 

in 

not in 

in 

not in 

in 

not in 



bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 


Average weekly consumption 
(standard units) 

Average number of drinking days 

5 

4 

25 

22 

50 

36 

3 

2 

13 

12 

28 

per week 

Average number of drinking 

1.7 

2.5 

4.0 

5.7 

5.1 

4.8 

1.4 

1.9 

3.2 

4.8 

4.3 

occasions per week 

1.9 

2.8 

5.3 

8.4 

7.5 

7.6 

1.4 

2.0 

4.0 

6.1 

6.9 

Average duration of drinking 
occasions (hours) 

Average drinking speed 

1.4 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

0.8 

1.9 

1.2 

1.7 

(units per hour) 
Average consumption per 

2.8 

2.3 

3.6 

3.0 

4.2 

3.0 

1.8 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

drinking occasion 
Total number of hours spent 

3.0 

1.7 

5.5 

2.8 

6.7 

4.8 

1.9 

1.2 

3.7 

2.4 

3.9 

drinking per week 

2.3 

2.4 

7.8 

9.4 

13.5 

13.2 

1.8 

1.5 

6.9 

6.6 

12.7 

Base 

126 

138 

195 

71 

no 

19 

131 

203 

82 

116 

31 

Table 2.13 Heavy daily consumption by usual drinking venue* and type of drinkers 


Male drinkers 





Female drinkers 





Light 


Moderate 

Heavy 


Light 


Moderate 

Heavyt 


Usually 


Usually 


Usually 


Usually 


Usually 




in 

not in 

in 

not in 

in 

not in 

in 

not in 

in 

not in 



bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 

bars 


Proportion who last week had drunk 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

/o 

% 

/o 

% 

% 

over daily limit : 












On one day from 
Monday - Thursday 
One day last weekend 

0 

0 

14 

6 

48 

26 

0 

0 

16 

6 

35 

(Friday - Sunday) 

2 

0 

39 

14 

67 

68 

0 

0 

26 

13 

42 

On any day last week 

2 

0 

44 

16 

71 

68 

0 

0 

37 

16 

44 

Average proportion of their total 












weekly consumption which was 
drunk on their: 












One heaviest drinking day 

(Not applicable) 

42 

33 

39 

45 

(Not applicable) 

53 

39 

38 

Two heaviest drinking days 


>> 

69 

54 

61 

67 

»> 

>» 

81 

62 

61 

Base {drinkers) 

126 

138 

195 

71 

no 

19 

131 

203 

82 

116 

31 


* People were categorised as usually drinking in bars {or not in bars) if more {or less) than half of their drinking occasions were in bars. People 
with exactly half their occasions in bars are excluded. 

t The majority of the female heavy drinkers usually drank in bars but there were too few in this category to distinguish their drinking venues. 
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3 Demographic and occupational variation in drinking patterns 


This chapter examines demographic and occupational 
dilferences in drinking patterns to seek some explanation 
for the higher proportions of at risk drinkers already 
identified within various sub-groups in Chapter 1. 

Age diflferences 

Younger people concentrated their drinking in bars to a 
greater extent than older people who did more drinking 
at home (Table 3.1). This was associated with a higher beer 
consumption (particularly lager) by the younger men and 
a slightly higher consumption of spirits other than whisky 
(usually gin, vodka or rum) by the younger women in 
comparison with the older age groups (Table 3.2). 

Chapter 2 showed an association between heavier drink- 
ing styles and an inclination to drink mainly in bars, and 
this may help to account for the higher proportion of 
heavy drinkers among young people. However, Figure 6 
shows that this is not a sufficient explanation because 
there are only minor differences between the moderate 
and heavy drinkers in the use made of bars among men up 
to age 35. Among older men and younger women there 
was a positive relationship between heavier drinking and 
mainly drinking in bars. It therefore appears that drink- 
ing in bars is the typical drinking pattern for most men 
aged up to about 35 but is linked to a higher risk of 
developing drinking problems for older men and younger 
women. 

When drinking in bars, more of the older people (aged 
over 55) than of the younger age groups were drinking by 
themselves or with only one companion. Otherwise there 
were only minor age differences in the number of drinking 
companions in bars or the extent of buying drinks in 
rounds (Table 3.3). 

The youngest men, aged 18-25, appear to have drank 
more often and on more days of the week but their 
average drinking speed and consumption per occasion 
were similar to the other age groups under 55 (Table 3.4). 

However, both men and women aged 18-25 were more 
likely than their elders to have had at least one heavy 
drinking day in the last week although these differences 
were mainly over the weekend (Friday - Sunday). This 
drinking style would appear to account for more of the 
younger people experiencing drunkenness problems, 
particularly because they have had less time to develop 
tolerance to heavy drinking. 

The oldest age group (over 55) had a steadier drinking 
pattern than the other groups, with a lower consumption 


per occasion and a lower proportion of their week’s 
consumption taking place on their heaviest drinking days 
(Table 3.4). 

Drinking patterns and marital status 

It was seen previously that married people had a lower 
average consumption than single people (including 
divorced and separated) and were less likely to have 
experienced drinking problems. 

Married people had a lighter drinking pattern than single 
people, involving fewer drinking occasions, less drinking 
in bars and less time spent on drinking, but married 
people tended to be older. However, the difference in 
drinking styles persisted when the comparisons were 
restricted to specific age groups (Table 3.5). It therefore 
appears that a different drinking pattern develops shortly 
after people get married possibly because they do more 
entertaining in their own homes or have children to look 
after in the evenings. By contrast the smaller group of 
people who remain single after they are 35 (or become 
divorced or separated) continue to have (or revert to 
having) the heavier drinking pattern of younger, single 
people. Although only a few of the older single men 
reported having drinking problems, they had a higher 
consumption per occasion than younger single men and 
were more likely to have drunk heavily on a weekday. All 
of this confirms the previous suggestion that these men 
are particularly vulnerable to developing drinking 
problems but have a higher tolerance level which may 
prevent them from recognising this risk. 

Relationship between women’s drinking patterns and their 
work and family situation 

Chapter 1 showed that women who were working and 
had no dependent children had a higher weekly con- 
sumption than the other women. These women typically 
had more drinking occasions in the week, spent more 
time on drinking and among the younger age group 
(18-35) did more of their drinking in bars (Table 3.6). 
By contrast women who were looking after children and 
not in paid employment had the lightest drinking pattern 
with fewer occasions in the week and less time spent on 
drinking. These results suggest that single women have a 
heavier drinking pattern partly because they do not have 
responsibilities for children and partly because their work 
provides them with more opportunities for drinking or 
more money to spend on drinking. The importance of 
child care responsibilities may be reflected in the fact 
that women aged 35-54 who were not working and no 
longer had any dependent children had a slightly heavier 
drinking pattern than those who were still looking after 
children. 
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Table 3.1 Drinking venues by age and sex 


Drinking venue 

Average proportion of drinking occasions 






Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 




18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

In bars 

®/ 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

V 

/o 

Bar in public house/hotel 

61 

49 

39 

30 

43 

28 

28 

16 

Bar in a working man’s club 

5 

5 

12 

11 

5 

5 

5 

3 

Bar in other licensed premises 
(eg a dance hall or club) 

12 

12 

14 

11 

15 

12 

12 

9 

Total in bars 

78 

66 

65 

52 

63 

45 

45 

28 

In other places 

At a restaurant with a meal 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

At home 

9 

24 

24 

40 

20 

36 

37 

56 

In somone else’s home 

8 

6 

6 

5 

14 

16 

11 

14 

Other locations 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total in other venues 

21 

34 

35 

4,1 

36 

54 

54 

73 

Base {drinkers') 

114 

156 

253 

190 

98 

152 

207 

157 


Table 3.2 Type of alcoholic drink by age and sex 

Type of drink 

Average proportion of consumption 






Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 



18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

Lager 

% 

29 

% 

19 

% 

12 

% 

5 

% 

17 

% 

14 

% 

12 

% 

5 

Other beers 

57 

61 

60 

59 

13 

14 

11 

23 

Cider 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

4 

2 

2 

Home-made beer 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

All beers/cider 

87 

83 

74 

66 

37 

33 

26 

31 

Whisky 

2 

3 

7 

15 

5 

4 

10 

13 

Brandy or liqueurs 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

4 

9 

Other spirits 

3 

3 

5 

5 

23 

10 

16 

4 

AH spirits 

6 

7 

13 

22 

30 

20 

30 

26 

Table wine 

4 

7 

7 

5 

13 

14 

16 

9 

Fortified wine (sherry, port 








32 

or vermouth) 

2 

2 

3 

5 

18 

29 

27 

Home-made wine 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

All wines 

6 

10 

12 

12 

34 

48 

45 

44 

Base {drinkers) 

114 

156 

253 

190 

98 

152 

207 

157 


Social class differences in drinking patterns 
The comparisons in this section are restricted to assessing 
differences between people who might be characterised 
as middle class (ie those living in households headed by a 
non-manual worker) and working class (those in house- 
holds headed by a manual worker). Although the extent 
of heavy and problem drinking was similar in each 
group, there were differences in their drinking patterns. 

Working class people did more of their drinking in bars 
and consumed more beer than middle class people, thus to 
some extent confirming the traditional stereotypes. 
Nevertheless, these stereotypes should not be taken as an 
adequate predictor of behaviour; although middle class 
men drank relatively more wine and spirits and did more 


drinking at home, their most popular drink was still beer 
and just over half of their drinking was in bars (Tables 
3.7 and 3.8). 

Within each social class group the heavier drinkers 
tended to do more drinking in bars than the lighter 
drinkers but there was only a slight difference between 
the male moderate and heavy drinkers from manual 
occupations (Figure 7). 

Middle class people’s drinking was spread more evenly 
throughout the week whereas working class drinking was 
more concentrated (Table 3.9). The working class pattern 
was similar to the typical pattern for people who mainly 
used bars as described in Chapter 2 involving fewer 
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Figure 6 Proportion of drinking occasions which were in bars by 
type of drinker and age 



80% 1 


60% - 

Men aged 

40% - 

18-24 

20% ■ 


0 - 


Base: 


80% 1 


60% - 

Men aged 

40% - 

25-34 

20% - 


0 - 
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80% 1 


60% • 

Men aged 

40% - 

over 35 

20% - 


0 . 


Base: 


80% 1 


60% - 

Women aged 

40% - 

18-34 1 

20% ■ 


0 . 


Base 


40% - 

Women aged 

20% - 

over 35 1 

0 - 


Base 

Ugh. 

drinkers 


Light 
d tinkers 


Moderate 

drinkers 


Heavy 

drinkers 


64% 


(29) 


47% 


(56) 


48% 


( 212 ) 


47% 


(135) 


:: 84 %::: 




(40) 


(45) 


75% 




(62) 


(38) 


66 % 




(181) 


(50) 


:'-;56%xS; 




(93) 


( 22 ) 


(228) 


(127) 


Moderate drinkers 


Heavy drinkers 


TOTAL 



(114) 



138) 



(443) 



(250) 


"1 












- 

37% 


38% 

* 








(364) 


* There were insufficient numbers of female heavy drinkers aged over 35 to include this category 
t (t was not feasible to give separate results for women aged 18-24 and 25-34 because of the smaller 
number of women drinkers 
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Figure 7 Proportion of drinking occasions which were in bars by type of 
drinker and social class 
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drinking occasions, a higher consumption per occasion 
and more heavy drinking days (for men only - Table 3.9). 
It was therefore surprising to find that within the same 
consumption categories more of the middle class men 
than of the working class men reported experiencing 
drunkenness problems. This suggests that either working 
class men have a higher tolerance to heavy drinking or 
that they are not prepared to admit to (or they forget 
about) these problems. 

People in occupations connected with alcoholic drinks 

Other research has shown that people in occupations 
connected with producing or supplying alcoholic drinks 
have a relatively high risk of developing a serious 
drinking problem^ Only a few people from these occ- 
pations* took part in the survey but they were found to 
have had a high average weekly consumption and con- 
tained a relatively high proportion of heavy drinkers 
(Table 3.10). Their drinking pattern was similar to that 
of the total heavy drinking group with more occasions 
taking place in a bar (which was often their place of 
work), longer drinking occasions and a higher consump- 
tion per occasion. Although it may well be that people 
with a drinking problem would be attracted to these 
occupations, it might be difficult for other people to 
maintain a moderate drinking style in this working 
environment with colleagues who are frequently heavy 
drinkers. 

Regional differences in drinking habits 
Various official statistics related to the extent of serious 
alcohol problems in 1978® suggest that certain regions 
(the North West, Northern, Wales and Greater London) 
have higher level of drinking problems than the rest of 
England (Table 3.11). Three of the four regions with a 
high level of drinking problems had the highest propor- 
tions of heavy drinkers identified in the survey^. The 
one exception was Greater London where the survey 
found a relatively high level of heavy drinkers in Inner 
London but not in Outer London. However, the statistics 
on drunkenness convictions are based on place of arrest, 
which probably increases the rate in London compared 
with other regions, because of more offences by visitors 
who do not live in London (hospital admissions to 
London may also be high partly because of more people 
from other regions coming to London for treatment). 

Regional differences in drinking patterns were examined 
in order to see whether they were related to the higher 
proportion of heavy drinkers in various regions. For the 
men the regions were grouped into high risk areas (the 
North West, Inner London, Northern and Wales), 
average risk (South West and Outer London) and low 
risk (West Midlands, South East, East Midlands, Yorks/ 
Humberside and East Anglia) according to the propor- 
tion of heavy drinkers which the survey identified in the 
region. 

The main regional differences in men’s drinking habits 


seemed to stem from a heavier drinking pattern in the 
north of England and Wales and a lighter pattern in the 
Midlands and East Anglia. The two exceptions to this 
trend were Inner London which had a drinking pattern 
similar to the Midlands but was a high risk area and 
Yorkshire/Humberside which had the typical northern 
drinking pattern but appeared to be a low risk region®. 
If these two regions are excluded, the other high risk 
regions consistently differ from low risk regions in having 
more drinking centred in bars, a higher consumption per 
occasion and more people having heavy drinking days, 
particularly over the weekend (Table 3.12). These results 
suggest that regional differences in men’s drinking 
patterns are linked to the incidence of drinking problems 
possibly through a heavier drinking pattern being more 
socially acceptable in the high risk areas. 

Less is known about regional differences in drinking 
problems among women than among men. Because the 
survey identified only one or two women who are heavy 
drinkers in most regions, this project cannot give a 
reliable indication of high risk and low risk regions for 
women. The broad differences in drinking patterns 
between the high risk regions for men (excluding Inner 
London) and low risk regions (excluding Yorks/ 
Humberside) were also found for women (Table 3.13). 
Like the men, women from northern England and Wales 
did slightly more drinking in bars, had a higher con- 
sumption per occasion and were more likely to have had 
a heavy drinking day in the last week. However there 
were no consistent differences between the high risk and 
low risk regions in the women’s average weekly con- 
sumption or the proportion of heavy drinkers. 

Footnotes 

^ See, for example. Alcoholism and cirrhosis of the 
liver, by Dr S Donnan and J Haskey, Population 
Trends 7, HMSO, 1977, and further discussion in 
Drinking careers by Dr M Plant, Tavistock (1979). 

® These included all occupations which were directly 
connected with the production or sale of alcoholic 
drinks (for example, brewery workers, bar staff and 
draymen delivering beer). 

® A similar analysis of 1977 statistics by Killich, S and 
Plant, M {British Journal of Addiction, in press, 1980) 
found a high level of alcohol problems in the Northern 
regions and Wales but did not examine Greater 
London separately from the rest of the South East. 

* There is a statistically reliable association (at the 95 
per cent confidence level) between the rank order of 
the regions on each of the drinking problem rates and 
the proportion of heavy drinkers (Spearmans rho). 

® Because of the small numbers sampled within regions 
we cannot be confident that the results are fully 
representative of individual regions. In particular the 
General Household Survey found a higher proportion 
of male heavy drinkers in Yorkshire and Humberside 
than in most of our average and low risk regions (see 
Table C2 in Appendix C). 
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Table 3.3 Drinking companions in bars and extent of buying rounds by age and sex 


Drinking companions 

Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 



18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

Proportion of occasions when: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Drinking alone 

6 

7 

16 

20 

1 

2 

0 

7 

With one other person 

22 

29 

19 

27 

29 

24 

25 

41 

With two others 

14 

15 

12 

13 

13 

9 

13 

11 

With three-six others 

42 

38 

36 

35 

41 

48 

44 

34 

With seven or more others 

17 

11 

16 

5 

19 

17 

17 

7 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base {people who drank in bars) 

106 

132 

212 

124 

79 

97 

129 

59 

Proportion of occasions when drinking with 









spouse (for married people only) 









Yes 

* 

31 

29 

37 

81 

70 

77 

86 

No 


69 

71 

63 

19 

30 

23 

14 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base 

12 

98 

188 

97 

28 

78 

106 

37 

Proportion of occasions when drinks were 









bought as rounds (if drinking with 2 or 









more companions) 









Yes — rounds 

45 

52 

50 

36 

58 

54 

61 

41 

No - not rounds 

27 

12 

15 

17 

12 

20 

14 

11 

Less than two companions 

28 

36 

35 

47 

30 

26 

25 

48 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base {people who drank in bars) 

106 

132 

212 

124 

79 

97 

129 

59 

* Base too small. 


Table 3.4 Weekly drinking patterns (number of occasions, consumption speed and time spent on drinking) by age and sex 



Weekly drinking pattern 

Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 




18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

(i) Proportion of heavy drinkers 

37% 

22% 

13% 

3% 

11% 

5% 

3% 

* 

(ii) 

Average weekly consumption (standard units) 

28.1 

22.4 

20.3 

13.7 

10.8 

7.0 

7.2 

5.1 

Average number of drinking days per week 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

2.7 

2.5 

2.6 

2.9 

Average number of drinking occasions per week 

5.8 

4.7 

4.5 

4.5 

3.4 

2.9 

3.1 

3.4 

Average duration of drinking occasions (in hours) 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

0.9 

Average drinking speed (in standard units per hour) 

3.0 

3.3 

3.3 

2.9 

1.9 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

Average consumption per drinking occasion (in 

standard units) 

4.3 

4.6 

4.5 

3.0 

2.7 

2.3 

2.3 

1.3 

Total number of hours spent drinking 

8.8 

7.2 

6.5 

5.3 

5.7 

4.1 

4.1 

2.7 

Proportion who last week had drunk over 8 units (male) 
or over 6 units (female): 

On one day from Monday-Thursday 

22 

19 

14 

2 

7 

8 

4 

2 

One day last weekend (Friday-Sunday) 

43 

28 

26 

12 

20 

10 

10 

1 

On any day last week 

46 

31 

29 

13 

23 

15 

11 

2 

(iii) 

Average proportion of their weekly total consumption 
which was drunk on their: 

One heaviest drinking day 

41 

46 

40 

32 

53 

48 

48 

31 

Two heaviest drinking days 

66 

69 

65 

56 

77 

74 

74 

54 

Bases (i) {total sample) 

123 

177 

317 

316 

125 

222 

336 

379 

{ii) {all drinkers) 

114 

156 

253 

190 

98 

152 

207 

157 

{Hi) {moderate 1 heavy drinkers) 

85 

101 

146 

86 

53 

64 

88 

49 


* Less than 0.5 %. 
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Table 3.5 Drinking patterns by sex, age and marital status 


Drinking pattern _ 

Men 




Women 





18-34 


35-54 


18-34 


35-54 



Single 

div/sep 

Married 

Single 

div/sep 

Married 

Single 

div/sep 

Married 

Single 

div/sep 

Married 

(a) Proportion of heavy drinkers 

38% 

19% 

21% 

12% 

13% 

4% 

5% 

3% 

(b) Average consumption of drinkers 

(standard units) 

27.5 

22.0 

28.8 

19.0 

10.8 

7.3 

11.6 

6.6 

(c) Proportion of occasions which were 
in bars 

78% 

64% 

74% 

63% 

65% 

45% 

56% 

43% 

(d) Beer consumption as a proportion of 

weekly consumption 

85% 

. 82% 

85% 

72% 

38% 

31% 

29% 

23% 

(e) Proportion of occasions in bars when 

spouse was present 

NA 

33% 

NA 

29% 

NA 

73% 

NA 

77% 

(f) Average number of drinking days 

per week 

4.1 

3.4 

3.7 

3.4 

2.7 

2.4 

3.3 

2.4 

(e) Average number of drinking occasions 

per week 

5.8 

4.5 

5.9 

4,4 

3.5 

2.9 

4.3 

3.0 

(h) Average duration of drinking 

occasions (hours) 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

(i) Average drinking speed 

(units per hour) 

2.9 

3.5 

3.4 

3.2 

2.0 

1.8 

2.1 

Z.l 

(j) Average consumption per drinking 
occasion (standard units) 

4.3 

4.7 

5.6 

4.3 

2.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

(k) Total number of hours spent drinking 

8.9 

6.8 

8.6 

6.2 

5.7 

4.3 

6.4 

3.8 


(I) Proportion who last week had drunk 


more than 8 units (men) or 


On one day from Monday - Thursday 
On one day from Friday - Sunday 
On any one day 

22% 

37% 

42% 

18% 

32% 

33% 

32% 

24% 

36% 

11% 

26% 

28% 

9% 

16% 

21% 

7% 

13% 

17% 

11% 

21% 

21% 

3% 

9% 

10% 

Bases (a) total sample 

145 

155 

33 

281 

105 

241 

42 

283 

(b)-(d) and (J)-{1) drinkers 

137 

133 

25 

225 

86 

163 

28 

174 

(d) married drinkers who used bars 

- 

no 

- 

188 

— 

106 

~ 

106 


Table 3.6 Women’s drinking patterns by their age, whether working and whether they have children 


Drinking pattern 

Women aged 18-34 


Women aged 35-54 




Working* 


Not working 

Working* 


Not working 



No 

■With 

With 

No 

With 

No 

With -- 


children 

child(ren)t 

child(ren)t 

children 

child(ren)t 

children 

child(ren)t 

(a) Proportion of heavy drinkers 

11% 

2% 

3% 

3% 

3% 

0% 

2% 

(b) Average consumption of drinkers 








(standard units) 

10.2 

7.4 

5.3 

9.6 

6.8 

7.0 

5.3 

(c) Proportion of occasions in bars 

62% 

49% 

40% 

42% 

46% 

44% 

48% 

(d) Beer consumption as a proportion of 








weekly consumption 

30% 

40% 

33% 

20% 

20% 

44% 

29% 

(e) Proportion of occasions in bars 








when husband was present 

72% 

58% 

86% 

87% 

70% 



(f) Average number of drinking days 








per week 

2.8 

2.7 

1.9 

3.3 

2.2 

3.0 

2.1 

(g) Average number of drinking 








. occasions per week 

3.5 

3.2 

2.2 

4.3 

2.7 

3.7 

2.4 

(h) Average duration drinking 








occasions (hours) 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

(i) Average drinking speed (units 








per hour) 

1.9 

1.7 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

1.9 

2.1 

(j) Average consumption per drinking 








occasion (standard units) 

2.5 

2.3 

2.5 - 

2.3 

- 2.4 

2.1 

2.2 

(k) Total number of hours spent 








drinking 

5.7 

4.5 

3.1 

5.4 

4.0 

3.9 

3.1 

(1) Proportion who last week had drunk 








more than 6 units : 








On one day from Monday-Thursday 

’ 5% 

5% 

0% 

2% 

1% 

0% 

0% 

On one day from Friday-Sunday 

11% 

2% 

8% 

5% 

2% 

5% 

0% 

On any one day 

12% 

5% 

8% 

5% 

2% 

5% 

0% 

Bases (a) total sample 

125 

82 

125 

97 

119 

37 

83 

(b)-(d) and (/)-(/) drinkers 

105 

56 

77 

56 

86 

20 

45 

(e) married drinkers who use bars 

26 

37 

37 

28 

49 

~~ 



* This includes full-time students. 

t This includes children aged up to 18 who were living with their mother and in full-time education. 
** Base too small. 
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Table 3.7 Average proportion of drinking occasions by venue and sociai class 


Drinking venue 

Male drinkers 


Female drinkers 

Non-manual 

Manual 

Non-manual 

Manual 

In bars 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Bar in public house/hotel 

37 

45 

22 

32 

Bar in working man’s club 

3 

13 

2 

7 

Bar in other licensed premises 





(eg dance hall or club) 

13 

12 

11 

12 

Total in bars 

53 

70 

35 

51 

Other places 





At a restaurant with a meal 

6 

1 

5 

2 

At home 

31 

23 

45 

34 

In someone else’s home 

8 

5 

15 

12 

Other locations 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Total in other places 

47 

30 

66 

49 

Base (drinkers) 

273 

434 

272 

333 

Proportion of occasions in bars when 





they were drinking with their spouse 

34% 

30% 

79% 

75% 

Base (married people who drank in bars) 

148 

241 

97 

150 


Table 3.8 Average proportion of weekly consumption by type of beverage and social class (of head of household) 


Type of drink 

Male drinkers 


Female drinkers 


Non-manual 

Manual 

Non-manual 

Manual 

Lager 

% 

13 

% 

16 

% 

8 

% 

15 

Other beers 

48 

66 

10 

18 

Cider 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Home-made beer 

2 

1 

0 

1 

All beers/cider 

64 

84 

22 

37 

Whisky 

10 

6 

7 

9 

Brandy or liqueurs 

2 

1 

5 

5 

Other spirits 

7 

2 

11 

13 

All spirits 

19 

9 

23 

27 

Table wine 

10 

3 

19 

9 

Fortified wine (sherry, port or vermouth) 

6 

2 

31 

25 

Home-made wine 

3 

1 

4 

3 

All wines 

19 

6 

54 

37 

Base (drinkers) 

273 

434 

272 

333 


Table 3.9 Weekly drinking patterns by social class 


Drinking pattern 

Male drinkers 


Female drinkers 



Non-manual 

Manual 

Non-manual 

Manual 

Proportion of heavy drinkers 

13% 

15% 

5% 

2% 

Base (total sample) 

349 

575 

411 

621 

Average weekly consumption (standard units) 

18.7 

21.2 

8.1 

8.2 

Average number of drinking days per week 

4.1 

3.3 

3.0 

2.4 

Average number of drinking occasions per week 

5.5 

4.4 

3.8 

2.6 

Average duration of drinking occasions (hours) 

1.3 

1.5 

1.2 

1.4 

Average drinking speed (units per hour) 

2.9 

3.3 

2.1 

2.1 

Average consumption per drinking occasion 
(in standard units) 

3.3 

4.6 

2.0 

2.3 

Total number of hours spent drinking 

7.1 

6.5 

4.6 

3.5 

Base (drinkers) 

273 

434 

272 

333 

Proportion who last week had drunk over daily limit: 

On one day from Monday-Thursday 

10% 

15% 

7% 

4% 

On one day last weekend (Friday-Sunday) 

21% 

28% 

10% 

9% 

On any day last week 

23% 

31% 

13% 

11% 

Base (drinkers) 

273 

434 

272 

333 

Average proportion of their total weekly 
consumption which was drunk on their: 
one heaviest drinking day 

38% 

41% 

41% 

51% 

two heaviest drinking days 

61% 

66% 

66% 

76% 

Base (moderatejheavy drinkers) 

162 

252 

127 

123 


Table 3.10 Drinking patterns of people in occupations connected with alcoholic drinks 


Drinking pattern 

All men 

Men in 
occupations 
connected with 
alcoholic drinks 

All women 

Women in 
occupations 
connected with 
alcoholic drinks 

(a) Proportion of heavy drinkers 

15% 

27% 

3% 

7% 

(b) Average consumption of drinkers (standard units) 

20.3 

37.5 

7.2 

13.8 

(c) Proportion of occasions which were in bars 

64% 

83% 

43% 

71% 

(d) Beer consumption as a proportion of 
weekly consumption 

75% 

86% 

29% 

43% 

(e) Average number of drinking days in the week 

3.6 

5.1 

2.6 

3.5 

(f) Average number of drinking occasions per week 

4.8 

7.1 

3.2 

4.6 

(g) Average duration of drinking occasions 

1.4 

1.7 

1.3 

1.6 

(h) Average drinking speed (units per hour) 

3.2 

3.0 

2.1 

1.9 

(i) Average consumption per drinking 
occasion (standard units) 

4.1 

4.6 

2.2 

2.7 

C) Total number of hours spent drinking 

6.7 

13.5 

4.0 

7.3 

(k) Proportion who last week had drunk more 
than 8 units (men) or 6 units (women): 
On one day from Monday-Thursday 

13% 

24% 

2% 

17% 

On one day from Friday-Sunday 

26% 

29% 

4% 

4% 

On any one day 

28% 

29% 

5% 

17% 

Bases (a) Total sample 

933 

22 

1,063 

31 

(b)-(k) Drinkers 

713 

21 

614 

24 
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Table 3.11 Regional variation in official statistics on alcohol abuse 



North 

West 

North 

Wales 

Greater 

London 

South 

West 

West 

Midl’ds 

South 

East 

(excl. 

GLC) 

East 

Midl’ds 

Yorks/ 

H’side 

East 

Anglia 

Deaths from liver cirrhosis (source OPCS, 
1978) 

Rate per 100,000 persons aged 
15 and over 

5.8 

5.6 

5.1 

5.9 

4.7 

5.4 

4.2 

3.9 

4.4 

3.4 

Rank order 

2 

3 

5 

1 

6 

4 

8 

9 

7 

10 

Admissions to mental illness hospitals 
with primary diagnosis of alcoholism or 
alcoholic psychosis (source DHSS, 1978) 
Rate per 100,000 persons aged 
15 and over 

50 

38 

33 

51 

30 

29 

32 

24 

31 

27 

Rank order 

2 

3 

4 

1 

7 

8 

5 

10 

6 

9 

Drunkenness convictions (source Home 
Office, 1978) 

Rate per 100,000 persons aged 
15 and over 

395 

330 

276 

672* 

109 

228 

119 

93 

250 

103 

Rank order 

2 

3 

4 

1 

8 

6 

7 

10 

5 

9 

Proportion of heavy drinkers identified 
in the survey (persons) 

Percentage 

10.5 

9.8 

10.8 

8.8 

8.2 

9.0 

8.9 

5.7 

6.8 

4.9 

Rank order 

2 

3 

1 

6 

7 

4 

5 

9 

8 

10 


• The Home Office convictions for Greater London are based on the City and Metropolitan Police Forces which cover a slightly greater area 
than the GLC. It is not possible to provide separate statistics for Inner and Outer London. 


Table 3.12 Regional diilerences in drinking patterns - men 

Drinking pattern High risk Average Low risk 


North 

West 


(a) Proportion of heavy drinkers 20% 

(b) Average weekly consumption 

of drinkers (standard units) 23.2 

(c) Proportion of drinking 

occasions which were in bars 69 % 

(d) Beer consumption as a 

proportion of total 

weekly consumption 78 % 

(e) Proportion of occasions in 

bars at which their wife 

was present 36 % 

(f) Average number of drinking 

occasions last week 4.8 

(g) Average duration of drinking 

occasions (hours) 1 .5 

(h) Average drinking speed 

(standard units per hour) 3.5 

(i) Average consumption per 

occasion (standard units) 4.9 

(j) Total number of hours spent 

drinking last week 7.2 

(k) Proportion who last week had 

drunk more than 8 units: 

On one day from 
Monday-Thursday 16% 

One day last weekend 
(Friday-Sunday) 29 % 

On any day last week 31 % 


Bases (a) all men 113 

{b)-{d) and drinkers 85 

(e) married men drinking 

in bars 56 


Inner 

London 

North 

Wales 

South 

West 

Outer 

London 

19% 

18% 

18% 

16% 

15% 

20.2 

26.3 

20.4 

21.3 

20.6 

51% 

77% 

72% 

68% 

49% 

60% 

93% 

83% 

74% 

66% 

4t 

25% 

16% 

41% 

38% 

5.0 

4.7 

4.2 

5.3 

5.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

1.4 

1.3 

2.7 

3.4 

3.0 

2.9 

3.1 

3.7 

5.6 

4.8 

3.8 

3.7 

7.9 

7.5 

7.2 

7.3 

6.8 

17% 

20% 

11% 

22% 

13% 

17% 

44% 

32% 

24% 

31% 

22% 

45% 

34% 

29% 

31% 

48 

36 

* 

67 

55 

32 

61 

47 

25 

75 

45 

22 

88 

62 
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West 

Midl’ds 

South 

East 

(excl. 

GLQ 

East 

Midl’ds 

Yorks/ 

H’side 

East 

Anglia 

12% 

12% 

12% 

11% 

10% 

20.1 

19.4 

14.5 

20.5 

12.0 

67% 

55% 

67% 

75% 

49% 

77% 

66% 

78% 

84% 

66% 

22% 

37% 

47% 

30% 

* 

4.9 

5.5 

3.9 

4.3 

3.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

3.3 

3.0 

2.8 

3.6 

2.8 

4.0 

3.3 

3.6 

4.5 

3.7 

6.5 

6.7 

5.2 

6.2 

5.1 


12% 

11% 

4% 

12% 

6% 

22% 

20% 

19% 

25% 

23% 

25% 

23% 

19% 

27% 

23% 

104 

169 

67 

102 

39 

81 

142 

52 

77 

31 

48 

83 

28 

43 

* 


* There were too few married men sampled in these regions to provide reliable percentages 


Table 3.13 Regional differences in drinking patterns - women 


Drinking pattern 


(a) Proportion of heavy drinkers 

(b) Average weekly consumption 

of drinkers (standard units) 

(c) Proportion of drinking 

occasions which were in bars 

(d) Beer consumption as a 

proportion of total 
weekly consumption 

(e) Average number of drinking 

occasions last week 

(f) Average duration of drinking 

occasions (hours) 

(g) Average drinking speed 

(standard units per hour) 

(h) Average consumption per 

occasion (standard units) 

(i) Total number of hours spent 

drinking last week 

(j) Proportion who last week had 

drunk more than 6 units: 

On one day from 
Monday-Thursday 
One day last weekend 
(Friday-Sunday) 

On any day last week 


Bases (a) all women 
(b)-(J) drinkers 


High risk Average Low risk 


North 

West 

Inner 

London 

North 

Wales 

South 

West 

Outer 

London 

West 

Midl’ds 

South 

East 

(excl. 

GLC) 

East 

Midl’ds 

Yorks/ 

H’side 

East 

Anglia 

2% 

2% 

2% 

4% 

1% 

2% 

7% 

6% 

0% 

3% 

0% 

7.9 

9.0 

6.5 

9.4 

5.3 

6.0 

9.1 

8.2 

3.8 

6.7 

5.7 

50% 

31% 

63% 

78% 

34% 

32% 

53% 

32% 

42% 

55% 

38% 

37% 

26% 

53% 

34% 

24% 

20% 

28% 

19% 

42% 

47% 

52% 

2.9 

4.5 

2.4 

3.0 

3.2 

2.5 

3.8 

3.9 

2.2 

2.8 

3.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.7 

1.6 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.5 

1.8 

1.9 

2.2 

2.6 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.7 

2.8 

1.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1.8 

2.6 

1.8 

4.1 

5.5 

3.8 

5.1 

2.9 

3.1 

4.7 

4.9 

2.4 

3.4 

3.5 

5% 

9% 

11% 

8% 

2% 

2% 

3% 

5% 

0% 

6% 

8% 

17% 

6% 

7% 

16% 

2% 

15% 

13% 

8% 

2% 

10% 

8% 

19% 

9% 

15% 

20% 

2% 

17% 

13% 

11% 

2% 

14% 

13% 

131 

54 

84 

47 

103 

96 

119 

215 

75 

96 

43 

64 

33 

46 

25 

66 

54 

70 

139 

42 

45 

24 
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4 Leisure and drinking 


Introduction 

Many questions could be asked about the relationship 
between people’s drinking behaviour and the range of 
leisure activities they enjoy. Does drinking increase if 
no alternative leisure pursuits are available? Conversely 
do heavy drinkers have a minimal involvement in other 
pastimes? To some extent the relationship may be 
determined by social pressure in that ‘going to the pub’ 
may be seen as a normal pastime for men in some areas 
but may be socially unacceptable for women. Given that 
many leisure activities take place on licensed premises or 
usually involve having a drink after the activity, the 
extent to which non or light drinkers feel able to take 
part in such activities is important. The survey cannot 
cover all these issues but some trends in the data do 
relate to the points mentioned above. 


Evening activities last week - at least once 
Turning first to the incidence of different social activities 
in the past week (frequency will be considered later), 
the main evening activities were categorised according 
to whether they were at home or away from home and 
their social content. Except among women aged 25 or 
over, people’s most popular activity away from home was 
going out for a drink: 37 per cent of men and 19 per cent 
of women did this on at least one evening (Table 4.1). 
Of the other activities away from home visiting friends 
was the most popular (and was more popular than 
drinking for women aged 25 or over), followed by various 
more active pursuits and going to films, plays and 
restaurants. Both drinking and most of the other 
activities away from home were more likely to have been 
carried out by the younger age groups (under 25) than 


Table 4.1 Main evening activ ities during the previous week by sex and age 
Main evening activity taken part in at least once Men 


Women 


Under 25 years All Under 25 years All 

25 years and over men 25 years and over women 


Drink associated activities 
Going out for a drink* 
Playing pub games (darts etc) 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


/o 


68 

8 


33 37 47 15 

4 4 2 1 


19 

1 


Social activities away from home 
Visits to friends 
Active sports 
Disco/dancing 
Cinema/Theatre 
Social/Sports Clubs* 

Dining out 
Evening classes 
Church attendance 
Bingo 

Voluntary/Social work 
Watching sports events 
Other including trips, drives and shopping 

Social activities at home 
Entertaining including talking 
Hobbies 

Watching TV 

Other activities 

‘Domestic’ including housework, DIY, garden, car 
maintenance 
Radio/records/resting 
At work 

On a visit/on holiday 
Visiting hospital 


44 

23 

26 

17 

5 

7 

16 

5 

6 

11 

5 

5 

9 

7 

7 

8 

6 

6 

8 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

15 

12 

10 


11 

20 

19 

4 

6 

6 

72 

88 

85 


18 

18 

18 

11 

16 

15 

8 

14 

14 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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30 

31 

8 

2 

3 

15 

6 

7 

11 

8 

8 

11 

9 

9 

8 

5 

5 

8 

5 

6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

6 

8 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

16 

12 

12 


21 

25 

24 

4 

4 

4 

87 

89 

89 


30 

35 

34 

8 

18 

16 

10 

9 

9 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Base 


123 


810 


933 


125 


937 


1,062 


Where the main activity at a dub was drinking it has been included in the ‘going out for a drink' category. 
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by older people. In particular more of the younger 
people took part in active pastimes such as discos and 
sports which are often linked to drinking. But overall, 
home based activities predominated: watching TV was 
the most popular activity for both men (85 per cent) 
and women (89 per cent), although young men (under 25) 
watched less than the other groups. Young men were also 
less likely to have spent an evening talking or entertaining 
at home. More women than men had spent evenings on 
other home based activities which included housework 
and DIY. 


Evening activities last week - frequency 
Figure 8 gives an indication of frequency for different 
evening activities. These activities are condensed into 
five groups which correspond to the sub-headings on 
Table 4.1, and show the proportion of the last week’s 
evenings spent on each activity category. A similar pattern 
emerges to the results shown previously in that watching 
TV was the main evening pastime for all groups except 
young men who were more involved in social activities 
away from home. Overall, people in the 18-24 age 
group were the most active in social activities and 
drinking, whereas the older groups spent fewer evenings 
drinking and on other social activities away from home 
and more evenings watching the television. 

Relationship between evening activities and type of 
drinker 

The main finding (Figure 9) is that people with higher 
consumption levels tended to spend fewer evenings 
watching television. Those who did drink (the light, 
moderate and heavy drinker groups) spent a similar 
proportion of their evenings on other social activities 
away from home, whereas the non drinkers spent fewer 
evenings on these activities. 

Activities and types of drinker; the effect of age and 
social class 

Young people were generally the most active socially and 
correspondingly spent fewer evenings mainly watching 
television. However within each age group the non or 
light drinkers spent fewer evenings drinking and more 
evenings watching television than those in the moderate 
or heavy drinking groups (Figure 10). 

Figure 1 1 shows the same relationship between spending 
more evenings drinking and less evenings mainly watch- 
ing television after taking account of social class. There 
are, however, differences between the manual and non- 
manual groups, in that the manual groups spend more 
evenings drinking and fewer evenings on social activities 
at home and are much less involved in other social 
activities away from home than the non-manual groups. 


Effect of marriage on evening activities 
Married people spent fewer evenings drinking than single 
people in the same age group, which is consistent with 
the heavier drinking style of the single people which was 
identified in Chapter 3. The older single men spent the 
same proportion of their evenings drinking as the 
younger single men (about a quarter) but fewer evenings 
on other social activities (Table 4.2). This suggests that 
the social life of older single men is centred around 
drinking to a greater extent than the younger single men 
or married men. This, in turn, confirms the previous 
suggestion that this group are particularly vulnerable 
to developing drinking problems. 


Social activities in the last three months 
In order to examine the relationship between drinking 
and involvement in social activities over a longer time 
period, informants were asked whether they had taken 
part in various activities in the last three months. These 
were all activities like going to a dance or having a 
special meal at which one might expect to make new 
friends partly as a result of having a drink (not necessarily 
alcoholic) with other people. 

More of the moderate and heavy drinkers than of the 
lighter drinkers had taken part in almost all of these 
activities in the last three months (Table 4.3) the only 
exception being getting to know their neighbours better. 
This result still applied when the analysis was restricted 
to people aged under 25 (Table 4.4) suggesfing that 
moderate and heavy drinkers have a more active social 
life than lighter drinkers and have more opportunities 
for making new friends. 


People’s view of their main leisure activities 
Responses to the question “what would you say are 
your main leisure activities nowadays?” showed that 
more of the younger people took part in sporting 
activities whereas more of the older people (aged over 
25) had home-based interests like gardening, DIY or 
dressmaking. Although watching television or going out 
for a drink were the most popular evening activities 
during the last seven days, only a third of the sample 
mentioned television and only 5 per cent mentioned 
drinking as one of their main leisure interests (Table 4.5). 

Grouping people’s main leisure activities into the same 
categories as previously showed there were only slight 
differences between the lighter and heavier drinking 
groups in the extent of interest in social activities other 
than drinking (Table 4.6). Not surprisingly, more of the 
moderate and heavy drinkers mentioned drinking or 
playing pub games (for example darts or billiards) as 
one of their main interests whereas slightly more of the 
lighter and non-drinkers referred to watching television. 
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Figure 8 Proportion of last week's evenings spent on various 
activities by sex and age 
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Figure 9 Proportion of last week's evenings spent on various 
activities by sex and type of drinker 
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> Figure 10 Proportion of last week's evenings spent on various activities by sex, age and type of drinker 
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Figure 11 Proportion of last week's evenings spent on various 
activities by sex, social class and type of drinker 
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Table 4.2 Proportion of evenings spent on various activities last week by age, sex and marital status 


Activity 

Proportion of evenings spent 








Men 




Women 






18-34 


35-54 


18-34 


35-54 




Married 

Single* 

Married 

Single* 

Married 

Single* 

Married 

Single* 


Drinking 
Social activities 

% 

12 

% 

26 

% 

11 

% 

24 

% 

5 

/o 

14 

/o 

4 

% 

9 


(away from home) 
Social activities 

18 

30 

16 

14 

19 

32 

18 

23 


(at home) 

7 

4 

6 

5 

6 

5 

8 

5 


Other activities 

18 

12 

21 

13 

18 

15 

21 

21 


Watching television 

44 

28 

45 

43 

52 

35 

49 

42 


Base 

155 

145 

281 

33 

241 

105 

283 

42 


* Includes single, widowed, divorced and separated. 


Table 4.3 Activities (over 3 months) by tj’pe of drinker and sex 

Activity taken part in at least once 
in the last 3 months 

Men 




Women 




Non/ 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

Non/ 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 


occasional 




occasional 




Going to a dance or disco 

% 

13 

% 

33 

% 

46 

% 

62 

% 

17 

% 

36 

% 

55 

% 

68 

Made new friends at a party or social club 
Drinking in a bar (public house or club) 

16 

28 

39 

55 

13 

27 

34 

62 

after playing sports 

Getting to know any of the people at work 

11 

31 

44 

57 

5 

15 

18 

44 

better by going out with them after work, 
for example to a public house, a coffee 
bar or for a meal* 

17 

16 

37 

49 

14 

25 

32 

52 

Wine with a special meal to celebrate a 
birthday, anniversary or weddingf 
Getting to know neighbour better with a cup 

38 

53 

64 

68 

36 

66 

77 

76 

of tea, coffee or a drink 

27 

27 

28 

33 

29 

36 

39 

56 

Base 

218 

297 

283 

135 

446 

363 

220 

34 

Base 

114 

234 

234 

116 

144 

172 

133 

23 

* Those working. 









t For non-drinkers this was phrased as “Have you had a special meal . 








Table 4.4 Activities (over 3 months) by type of drinker, sex and age 

Activity taken part in at least once 
in the last three months 

Men 




Women 




18-24 


25 and over 

18-24 


25 and over 


Non and 

Moderate 

Non and 

Moderate 

Non and 

Moderate 

Non and 

Moderate 


light 

and heavy light 

and heavy light 

and heavy light 

and heavy 


drinkers 

drinkers 

drinkers 

drinkers 

drinkers 

drinkers 

drinkers 

drinkers 

Going to a dance or disco 

% 

50 

% 

85 

% 

22 

% 

43 

% 

54 

% 

87 

7o 

23 

% 

47 

Making new friends at a party or social club 
Drink in a bar (at public house or club) 

57 

71 

21 

38 

38 

74 

17 

27 

after playing sports 

Getting to know any of the people at work 

39 

64 

21 

44 

15 

26 

9 

20 

better by going out with them after 
work, for example to a public house, 
a coffee bar or for a meal* 

32 

59 

18 

36 

45 

55 

16 

28 

Wine with a special meal to celebrate a 
birthday anniversary or weddingf 
Getting to know neighbours better over 

55 

75 

45 

63 

61 

81 

48 

74 

tea, coffee or a drink 

18 

20 

27 

32 

35 

38 

32 

41 

Base 

38 

85 

477 

333 

72 

53 

736 

201 

Base 

34 

76 

314 

274 

44 

38 

272 

118 


* Those working. 

t For non-drinkers this was phrased as “Have you had a special meal . . 
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Table 4.5 People’s main leisure activities by age and sex 


Main leisure activity 

Men 



Women 




Under 24 

25 and 
over 

All 

Under 24 

25 and 
over 

All 

Drinking 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Going out for a drink 

17 

4 

6 

14 

2 

4 

Public house games (eg darts, billiards) 

15 

6 

7 

3 

1 

2 

Social activities away from home 

Playing sports 

52 

27 

30 

31 

13 

15 

Dining out 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Visit social/sports club 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

5 

Watching sports 

20 

14 

15 

6 

3 

3 

Trips out 

16 

17 

17 

14 

15 

15 

Bingo 

0 

1 

1 

3 

5 

4 

Disco/Dance 

7 

2 

3 

11 

6 

7 

Cinema/Theatre 

5 

3 

3 

10 

5 

5 

Attending Church 

5 

6 

6 

1 

10 

9 

Social activities at home 

Entertaining friends or being entertained at friends 
(including playing card/board games) 

15 

8 

9 

12 

14 

13 

Other home-based activities 

Reading/Radio/Records 

15 

21 

20 

32 

30 

30 

Domestic hobbies (including gardening, DIY, 
dressmaking) 

27 

48 

45 

30 

51 

48 

Other hobbies 

16 

17 

17 

18 

20 

19 

Camping/travel 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Watching TV 

15 

31 

29 

36 

34 

34 

Base 

123 

810 

933 

125 

937 

1,062 


Table 4.6 People’s main leisure (summarised) by age, sex and type of drinker 


Main leisure activity* 

Men 




Women 





18-24 


25 and over 


18-24 


25 and over 



Non/Light 

Moderate/ 

Non/Light 

Moderate/ 

Non/Light 

Moderate/ 

Non/Light 

Moderate/ 


drinkers 

Heavy 

drinkers 

Heavy 

drinkers 

Heavy 

drinkers 

Heavy 


0/ O/ 0/ O/ 0/ 0/ 0/ o/ 

/o /o /o /o /o /o /o /o 

Drinking 


(including pub games) 

A social activity away from 

8 

36 

4 

19 

10 

26 

3 

7 

home 

74 

75 

52 

57 

53 

57 

43 

52 

A social activity at home 
Other home-based hobbies 

16 

15 

10 

5 

11 

13 

13 

13 

or activities 

50 

41 

69 

61 

63 

47 

69 

67 

TV viewing 

18 

13 

33 

28 

44 

25 

35 

29 

Base 

38 

85 

477 

333 

72 

53 

736 

201 


* Tlie activities included in these summary categories are shown in Table 4.5. 
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5 Drinking before driving 


Successive governments have been concerned about the 
increasing number of accidents which are caused by 
driving after drinking. For example, the number of 
prosecutions for drink driving offences has more than 
doubled since the introduction of the breathalyser and 
blood alcohol tests in 1967. The Blennerhassett Com- 
mittee found that by 1974 over a third of drivers killed 
in accidents had a blood alcohol level which was above 
the legal limit. Most of these deaths occurred from 
10.00 pm to 4.00 am with the proportion over the limit 
rising to 71 per cent on Saturday nights. This is broadly 
consistent with the results in Chapter 2 showing that 
most drinking took place in the evenings with Saturday 
being the heaviest drinking day. 

The aim of this part of the survey was to discover to 
what extent people were driving after drinking and draw 
attention to sub-groups which were more likely to be 
breaking the law. However, it was important that people 
should not under-report their alcohol consumption 
because they realised that they would be asked about 
driving. Consequently questions on driving were placed 
at the end of the interviews as part of the section on 
leisure and were restricted to weekends and evenings with 
a main activity away from home. Thus the results can 
provide only minimal estimates of the prevalence of 
driving after drinking. Blood alcohol levels could not be 
accurately determined but a crude assessment of being 
over the legal limits was based on whether men had 
drunk at least 5 units or women at least 4 units* before 
driving. 

Extent of drinking before driving 

The results showed that the drink driving laws are 
regularly being ignored in the evenings by a considerable 
proportion of the drinkers (this is consistent with a 
survey reported in the Which magazine, June 1978). The 
majority of those who had driven home from a main 
evening activity last week had been drinking before 
driving. Almost one in four of the men and one in 
thirteen of the women who had driven home from a main 

* Each unit is equivalent to a half pint of beer, a single of spirits or 
a glass of wine - see Chapter 1 . It is known that drinking 3 units 
or more would impair people’s driving but these higher limits 
were adopted because they imply a high risk of being above the 
legal limits. 


evening activity last week had been drinking more than 
our limits (Table 5.1). These proportions were consider- 
ably higher among the male moderate drinkers and the 
heavy drinkers. The proportion of people who were 
driving after drinking was slightly higher on Saturday 
evenings than during the rest of the week which again 
is consistent with the accident statistics. 

Compared with the evenings, fewer people were found 
to have been driving after drinking at either lunchtime 
over the weekend or immediately after work (Tables 
5.2 and 5.3). Where this did occur it was mainly men 
who were responsible, and primarily heavy drinkers who 
had consumed above the limit before driving on these 
occasions. 


Age differences 

Older people (aged over 55) spent fewer evenings away 
from home than younger and middle age groups and 
consequently fewer of them had been driving after 
drinking in the evening. Although a similar proportion 
of the 18-24 years and 25-54 years age groups had done 
some drinking before driving, the behaviour of the 
young people was more in accordance with the drink 
driving laws as fewer of them had drunk above the 
limits (Table 5.4). These results held for both men and 
women although fewer women had been driving in the 
evenings and the differences between the two age groups 
were less marked. 


Social class differences 

More middle class people (that is in households headed 
by a non-manual worker) than working class people had 
been drinking before driving on at least one occasion 
in the last week (Table 5.5). This applied to drinking in 
the evenings and at lunchtime over the weekend and was 
related to some extent to the higher rate of car ownership 
among the middle classes. When the analysis was 
restricted to people who regularly drove cars or motor- 
bikes there were no social class differences in evening 
driving after drinking but more of the middle class 
drivers, than of the working class drivers, had been 
driving after lunchtime drinking over the weekend 
(Table 5.6). 
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Table 5.1 Extent of driving after drinking in the evenings by sex and type of drinker 
Male drinkers 


Female drinkers 



Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All males 
(drinkers 
& non- 
drinkers)* 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All females 
(drinkers 
Anon- 
drinkers)* 

During the last week:— 
Did not drive themselves 
home from their main 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

80 

% 

73 

% 

88 

activity on any evening 
Drove home on at least 
one evening but not 

52 

57 

65 

61 

85 

after drinking 

Drove home after drinking 
(Always) less than 
5 units (male); or 
less than 4 units 

15 

6 

4 

13 

8 

7 

3 

7 

(female) 

At least 5 units (male); 
or at least 4 units 

28 

19 

13 

16 

7 

9 

15 

5 

(female) 

5 

18 

19 

10 

0 

3 

9 

1 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base 

297 

283 

133 

933 

363 

220 

31 

1,063 


* Throughout this chapter the totals are based on drinkers and non-drinkers. 


Table 5.2 Driving after lunchtime* drinking last weekend by sex and type of drinker 



Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 




Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All males 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All females 



(drinkers 




(drinkers 





& non- 




& non- 





drinkers) 




drinkers) 

Did not drink away from 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

home at lunchtime last 
weekend 

82 

58 

38 

n 

90 

81 

59 

91 

Drank away from home 






19 

38 

8 

but was not driving 

11 

27 

46 

18 

9 

Drove home after drinking:- 









Less than 5 units (male) ; 

or 4 units (female) 

At least 5 units (male); 

7 

11 

11 

7 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

or 4 units (female) 

0 

3 

5 

2 

Base 

297 

283 

133 

933 

363 

220 

31 

1,063 

* This referred to any drinking occasion which started before 2 pm. 


Table 5.3 Driving home from work immediately after having a drink during the last week 





Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 



Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All males 
(drinkers 
& non- 
drinkers) 

Light 

Moderate 
and heavy* 

All females 
(drinkers 
& non- 
drinkers) 

Had not had a drink after work before 

% 

% 

% 

7. 

7o 

100 

% 

97 

7o 

99 

driving home 

98 

92 

91 

95 

Had a drink at least once after work 
before driving home 

2 

8 

9 

5 

0 

3 

1 

Base: drinkers who drive to work 

136 

132 

47 

376 

41 

37 

105 


* Only two of these women were heavy drinkers. 
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Table 5.4 Extent of drinking before driving during the last week by age 



Men 




Women 






18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 


Evenings 

Did not drive themselves home from their 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

85 

/o 

96 


main activity on any evening 
Drove home at least one evening but not 

54 

53 

51 

78 

92 

78 

12 




after drinking 

Drove home after drinking: — 

7 

14 

16 

12 

4 

9 

2 



(Always) less than 5 units (male) ; 

or less than 4 units (female) 

At least 5 units (male) ; or at least 

33 

14 

20 

8 

10 

8 

5 

1 

1 




0 

4 units (female) 

7 

19 

13 

2 

1 

2 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Weekend lunchtimes 

Did not drink away from home at lunchtime 








94 


over the weekend 

63 

64 

71 

83 

88 

89 

91 


Drank away from home but was not driving 
Drove home after drinking: — 

29 

24 

18 

12 

12 

10 

9 

5 


Less than 5 units (male) ; 

less than 4 units (female) 
At least 5 units (male) ; 

8 

8 

9 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

at least 4 units (female) 

0 

3 

3 

1 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Bases 

123 

177 

317 

316 

125 

222 

336 

379 



Table 5.5 Extent of drinking before driving during the iast week by social class 



Men 

Non-manual 

Manual 

Women 

Non-manual 

Manual 

Evenings 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Did not drive themselves home from their main activity on any evening 

50 

67 

82 

90 

Drove home at least one evening but not after drinking 

17 

11 

9 

5 

Drove home after drinking: — 





(Always) less than 5 units (male); or less than 4 units (female) 

21 

14 

6 

4 

At least 5 units (male) or 4 units (female) 

12 

8 

2 

1 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Weekend lunchtimes 





Did not drink away from home at lunchtime over the weekend 

73 

73 

87 

94 

Drank away from home but was not driving 

14 

21 

12 

6 

Drove home after drinking: — 





Less than 5 units (male) ; or 4 units (female) 

12 

4 

1 

0 

At least 5 units (male) ; or 4 units (female) 

2 

2 

0 

0 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Base {all men and women including non-drivers) 

349 

575 

411 

621 
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Table 5.6 Extent of drinking before driv ing during the last week by car (or motorbike) drivers by social class 

Male drivers Female drivers 


Evenings 

Did not drive themselves home from their main activity on any evening 
Drove home at least one evening but not after drinking 
Drove home after drinking: — 

(Always) less than 5 units (male); or less than 4 units (female) 

At least 5 units (male); or 4 units (female) 


Weekend lunchtimes 

Did not drink away from home at lunchtime over the weekend 
Drank away from home but was not driving 
Drove home after drinking; — 

Less than 5 units (male); or 4 units (female) 

At least 5 units (male); or 4 units (female) 


Base {drivers') 


Non-manual 

Manual 

Non-manual 

Manual 


% 

35 

% 

41 

% 

56 

% 

59 


22 

20 

24 

22 


27 

25 

16 

16 


16 

15 

4 

3 


100 

100 

100 

100 


71 

74 

83 

88 


11 

16 

14 

11 


15 

8 

3 

1 


3 

3 

0 

0 


100 

100 

100 

100 


268 

323 

165 

147 
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6 Influence of drinking on people’s work 


This chapter describes the extent to which people’s 
drinking is likely to affect their work and examines the 
relationship between drinking and absences through 
accidents or illness. We shall initially examine the extent 
to which drinking can lead to a poor performance while 
at work as a result of hangovers or lunchtime drinking. 

Hangovers 

The influence of hangovers was assessed both sub- 
jectively from people’s reports of drinking problems in 
the previous three months and more objectively from 
the extent of heavy evening drinking last week. The 
criterion adopted for the latter was drinking over 8 units* 
for men (or over 6 units for women) during the evening 
prior to working the next morning. Although this 
evening drinking level would not always cause a bad 
hangover, it would usually lead to poor sleeping! and is 
unlikely to be completely absorbed by the morning. 
Furthermore it was seen in Chapter 2 that people with a 
heavy daily consumption had often drunk appreciably 
more than these criterion levels. 

Of all those in full-time employment, about one in ten 
of the men and one in twenty of the women reported 
feeling the effects of a hangover, while at work or doing 
housework, within the previous three months. A similar 
proportion were found to have had a heavy evening 
consumption before a working day during the last week. 
These proportions were considerably higher among the 
heavy drinkers of whom about 40 per cent reported that 
their work had been affected by a hangover in the last 
three months and 45 per cent of these men and 28 per cent 
of the female heavy drinkers appeared to have suffered 
some after effects in the last week (Table 6. 1). 

It has already been shown that more of the younger 
people had a drinking pattern which included heavy 
drinking days. It was therefore perhaps not surprising to 
And that they were more likely than older people to have 
been working while suffering from hangovers (Table 6.2). 
No consistent differences emerged between manual and 
non-manual workers although the results suggest 
further confirmation of the idea that male manual 
workers may underestimate (or be reluctant to admit to) 
the after effects of heavy drinking. They were the only 

* Each unit is equivalent to a half pint of beer, a single of spirits or a 
glass of wine (see Chapter 1). 

t Although alcohol can often induce sleep, a heavy consumption 
reduces REM (Rapid Eye Movement) sleep which is associated 
with dreaming and considered to be an essential part of sleep - 
see Williams, HL and Salamy, A, Alcohol and sleep. Chapter 13 
of The biology of alcoholism Vol 2 (Editors Kissin, B and Begleiter, 
H), Plenum Press, 1972. 


sub-group of whom a higher proportion appeared to have 
drunk above our limit last week (15 per cent) than had 
reported feeling the effects of a hangover within the past 
three months (10 per cent - see Table 6.3). 

Lunchtime drinking 

Excessive lunchtime drinking on working days appeared 
to be a less widespread problem than hangovers from 
the previous evening. Only 7 per cent of the men had had 
a drink at lunchtime in the last week, including 3 per cent 
considered to have drunk excessively* without eating 
anything more than crisps or nuts and a further 2 per cent 
who had drunk excessively but had also had a snack or 
main meal (Table 6.4). A lower criterion was adopted for 
excessive drinking without food than for excessive 
drinking with food, because food slows the rate of 
absorption leading to a lower blood alcohol level. 

The proportion of people drinking excessively at lunch- 
time was higher among the heavy drinkers than among 
the other drinkers and slightly more of the young men 
than of the older men had drunk excessively without 
eating. Otherwise age and social class differences were 
negligible (Tables 6.5 and 6.6). 

Accidents 

People were asked if they had had any accidents at work 
in the last ten years and the number of days they were 
off work as a result of these accidents. Although people 
may forget relatively minor accidents, it was felt that 
they would have a better memory for any which kept 
them away from work for more than three days. 

A much higher proportion of the heavy drinkers (30 
per cent) than of the other groups (from 10 per cent to 
16 per cent) reported being off work for more than 3 days 
because of an accident in the previous ten years. This is 
consistent with the earlier results showing that more of 
the heavy drinkers were working while suffering from 
hangovers and drinking excessively at lunchtime. 

With one exception, the differences between the heavy 
male drinkers and the other groups in the extent of ac- 
cidents persisted within age and social class sub-groups 
(Table 6.7). The exception was men aged 18-34 for whom 
this comparison is unreliable because the youngest 

* The criteria for excessive lunchtime drinking were consuming over 
4 units for men (over 3 units for women) with food, which is the 
same as that adopted for drinking before driving in Chapter 5; 
or drinking over 3 units for men (over 2 units for women) without 
food. 
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group (18-25) which contained more heavy drinkers, were 
unlikely to have been working for the full ten years. 
There were only minor differences between the light and 
moderate male drinkers and the non-drinkers and these 
were not consistent within the various sub-groups. It was 
not possible to carry out a similar analysis for the female 
heavy drinkers because of the small number in this 
category, but when combined with the moderate drinkers 
they consistently had a higher accident rate than the 
other women. 


Illness 

Informants in paid employment were asked whether they 
had been away from work in the previous three months 
and if so for how many days. As with accidents, it was 
felt that people would remember reasonably well 
whether or not they had been away for more than three 
days, although shorter periods may be forgotten. 


People who said that last week had been unusual for 
them because of illness were excluded from this analysis 
because the week may have been untypical with respect 
to their alcohol consumption. 

More of the heavy drinkers than of the other groups 
reported being absent through illness during the last 
three months. This applied to both men and women but 
the differences between the heavy drinkers and the others 
were less marked than with respect to accidents and were 
not found in all the demographic sub-groups (Table 6.8). 
This result is broadly consistent with the General House- 
hold Survey which found a positive relationship between 
people drinking more heavily and experiencing more 
health problems, see the General Household Survey, 
1978 (HMSO). The poor health among the heavy 
drinkers may be linked to conditions such as gastritis or 
liver trouble which can develop after a long period of 
heavy drinking or could stem from an increased vulner- 
ability to other illnesses such as colds or flu. 


Table 6.1 Experience of hangovers while at work (or doing housework) by type of drinker 



Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 




Light Moderate 

Heavy 

All males 
(drinkers 
& non- 
drinkers) 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All females 
(drinkers 
& non- 
drinkers) 

(i) During the last 3 months 
has felt the effects of a 
hangover while at work 
or doing housework 

(ii) During the last week 

% % 

4 10 

% 

36 

% 

11 

% 

1 

% 

7 

% 

43 

% 

5 


was drinking on an 
evening before working 
the next morning and 
consumed more than 


8 units (male), or more 


than 6 units (female) 

0 

15 

45 

12 

0 

5 

28 

3 

Bases (i) people in full-time 
employment 

234 

234 

114 

698 

172 

141 

21 

472 

(ii) people working 
last week 

222 

220 

106 

659 

163 

121 

21 

443 


Table 6.2 Experience of hangovers while at work (or doing housework) by age 



Men aged 




Women aged 




18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

(i) During the last three months has felt the 
effects of a hangover while at work or 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

% 

10 

% 

% 

% 

doing housework 

(ii) During the last week was drinking on an 
evening before working the next morning 
and consumed more than 8 units (male), or 

25 

17 

7 

7 

2 

z 

more than 6 units (female) 

19 

18 

11 

3 

5 

5 

2 

2 

Bases (i) people in full-time employment 

no 

170 

299 

119 

82 

115 

214 

61 

(ii) people working last week 

106 

160 

280 

113 

80 

105 

198 

60 
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Table 6.3 Experience of hangovers while at work (or doing housework) by social class 



Male drinkers 


Female drinkers 


Non-manual 

Manual 

Non-manual 

Manual 

(i) During the last three months has felt the effects of a hangover while 
at work or doing housework 

(ii) During the last week was drinking on an evening before working 

% 

13 

% 

10 

% 

5 

% 

4 

the next morning and consumed more than 8 units (male), or 
more than 6 units (female) 

8 

15 

4 

3 

Bases (i) people in full-time employment 

274 

420 

190 

279 

{ii) people working last week 

264 

392 

181 

259 


Table 6.4 Lunchtime drinking on working days during the last week by type of drinker 



Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 




Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All males 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

All females 





(drinkers 



(drinkers 





& non- 




& non- 





drinkers) 




drinkers) 

Did not drink at any 
lunchtimes* 

Had a drink on at least 

V 

/o 

98 

% 

90 

% 

85 

% 

94 

% 

99 

% 

95 

% 

85 

% 

98 

one lunchtime but not 
drinking excessively 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

10 

2 

Drank excessively but also 








had food (that is over 
4 units for men, over 









3 units for women) 
Drank excessively without 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

I 

5 

1 

having any foodf (over 
3 units for men, over 
2 units for women) 

1 

5 

7 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base {people working on 









at least one afternoon) 

220 

216 

108 

648 

141 

110 

20 

385 


Table 6.5 Lunchtime drinking on working days during the last week by age 

Men Women 



18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 -t- 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

Did not drink at lunchtime* 

% 

90 

% 

93 

% 

95 

/o 

95 

% 

97 

% 

97 

% 

98 

% 

100 

Had a drink on at least one lunchtime but 
not drinking excessively 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Drank excessively but had some food (over 
4 units for men, over 3 units for women) 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Drank excessively without having foodf 
(over 3 units for men, over 2 units for 
women) 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base {people working on at least one 
afternoon) 

105 

159 

276 

108 

74 

93 

175 

43 


* Lunchtime drinking was ignored on days when people were not working in the afternoon. 

t If people had been drinking excessively both with and without food {on different days) they were included in the latter category. 
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Table 6.6 Lunchtime drinking on working days by sociai ciass 

During the last week 

Male drinkers 


Female drinkers 


Non-manual 

Manual 

Non-manual Manual 


workers 

workers 

workers workers 


Did not drink at lunchtime 

Had a drink on at least one lunchtime but not drinking excessively 
Drank excessively but had some food 
Drank excessively without having food* 


% % % 

95 93 98 

2 1 1 

1 2 1 

2 4 1 


% 

98 

2 

0 

0 


100 100 100 100 


Base {people working on at least one afternoon) 262 383 161 222 

* Where people had been drinking excessively both with and without food (on different days) they were included in the latter category. 


Table 6.7 Time taken off work because of accidents in the previous ten years by type of drinker 


People who had taken more than 3 days off 
work because of an accident in the previous 10 years 


Non-drinkers 

and 

occasional 

drinkers 

Light 

drinkers 

Moderate 

drinkers 

Heavy 

drinkers 

(a) All men and women 


% 

10 

% 

12 

% 

16 


% 

30 

(b) All men 


21 

16 

20 


32 

(c) Men in non-manual occupations 


12 

7 

6 


21 

(d) Men in manual occupations 


26 

22 

29 


38 

(e) Men aged 18-34 


6 

16 

25 


20 

(f) Men aged over 35 


20 

14 

16 


40 

(g) All women 


2 

5 

8 


22 

(h) Women from middle class households 


0 

0 


V 

7* 


(i) Women from working class households 


3 

9 


14* 


(j) Women aged 18-34 


2 

4 


5* 


(k) Women aged over 35 


1 

5 


14* 


Bases (all currently in full-time employment) 

(a) 

258 

406 

367 


139 


(b) 

114 

234 

234 


116 


(c) 

42 

95 

95 


42 


(d) 

72 

138 

136 


74 


(e) 

25 

82 

99 


74 


(/) 

89 

152 

135 


42 


(8) 

144 

172 

133 


23 


(h) 

47 

68 


V 

75* 



(0 

96 

104 


79* 



0) 

44 

74 


79* 



(k) 

100 

98 


77* 



* Because of the small number of women who are heavy drinkers, they have been combined with the moderate drinkers. 
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Table 6.8 Time taken off work because of illness in the last three months by type of drinker 


People who had taken more than 3 days off work 
because of illness in the previous 3 months 

Non-drinkers 

and 

occasional 

drinkers 

Light 

drinkers 

Moderate 

drinkers 

Heavy 

drinkers 

(a) All men and women 

% 

12 

/o 

11 

% 

11 


% 

18 

(b) All men 

12 

10 

9 


16 

(c) Men in non-manual occupations 

7 

4 

2 


15 

(d) Men in manual occupations 

15 

15 

13 


17 

(e) Men aged 18-34 

8 

7 

6 


19 

(f) Men aged over 35 

13 

12 

10 


12 

(g) All women 

12 

12 

12 


26 

(h) Women from middle class households 

14 

7 


V 

J 

(i) Women from working class households 

13 

16 


18* 


0) Women aged 18-34 

17 

12 


18* 


(k) Women aged over 35 

10 

13 


16* 


Bases {all currently in full-time employment - excluding those whose 






activities were affected by illness last week) (a) 

248 

399 

360 


133 

i.b) 

111 

230 

231 


110 

(c) 

42 

93 

93 


39 

id) 

69 

136 

135 


71 

i.e) 

24 

82 

97 


69 

(f) 

87 

148 

134 


41 

(?) 

137 

169 

129 


23 

(A) 

44 

68 


Y 

73* 


(0 

92 

101 


77* 


0) 

41 

74 


78* 


(k) 

96 

95 


74* 



* Because of the small number of women who are heavy drinkers, they have been combined with the moderate drinkers. 
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7 Development of drinking habits 


This chapter examines the way people’s present drinking 
habits may have been influenced by their parents’ drinking 
or by their own early drinking experiences. It considers 
issues such as the extent to which heavy drinkers have 
adopted their parents’ drinking habits and whether 
permissive or restrictive attitudes by parents are more 
likely to lead to a moderate drinking style. Changes in 
drinking habits as people get older are examined more 
briefly by looking at whether they feel their consumption 
has increased or decreased in the previous ten years. 

Parents’ drinking habits and differences between 
generations 

According to the informants, half of their fathers and a 
fifth of their mothers used to drink at least once a week 
when they were young. This includes 11 per cent who 
described their fathers as being heavy drinkers, and 
6 per cent who had been concerned that their father used 
to drink too much. Very few people (1 per cent) felt that 
their mother drank heavily or had been concerned about 
her drinking (Table 7.1). 

People’s descriptions of their parents’ drinking when they 
were young were compared with the drinking habits of 
informants who had their own children living with them 
(that is, present-day parents). Because definitions of 
abstaining or type of drinker (light, moderate and heavy) 
are less reliable, these comparisons were restricted to 
the proportion who said they drank at least once a week 
or almost every day. 

Taken at their face value, the results suggest that there 
had been a considerable increase in the proportion of 
parents who are currently regular drinkers (at least once 
a week) compared with previous generations (Table 7.2). 
However, these comparisons are not entirely reliable 
because people may under-estimate how frequently 
their parents used to drink (for example, fathers may 
have regularly had a lunch-time drink at work without 
their children knowing). Further information on changes 
between generations in drinking by parents was obtained 
by examining separately drinking habits of parents of 
informants within each age group (Table 7.3). This con- 
firmed the tendency towards more mothers being 
regular drinkers at present than in the past, but showed 
little change in the extent of regular drinking by fathers 
and, if anything, a decrease in heavy drinking by fathers. 
The latter result may be explained by the relatively high 
average alcohol consumption immediately before and 
after the First World War, when the olde stage group 
would have been growing up. 


Table 7.1 Parents’ drinking habits when informants were young 


Parents’ drinking habits 

Father 

Mother 

Non-drinker 

% 

22 

% 

47 

Drank less than once a week 

22 

30 

Drank on one or two days a week 

25 

14 

Drank on three or four days a week 

7 

2 

Drank on almost every day 

18 

4 

Not known or no parent 

7 

4 

Described parent as being: 

100 

100 

Non-drinker 

22 

47 

Light drinker* 

39 

43 

Moderate drinker 

21 

5 

Fairly or very heavy drinker 

11 

1 

Not known 

7 

4 

Proportion who were concerned that 

100 

100 

their parents used to drink too much 

6 

t 

Base 

1,990 

1,990 


* Parents who were said to drink less than once a week were 
automatically included as being light drinkers. 
t Less than 0-5 %. 


Relationship between people’s drinking habits and 
their parents’ drinking 

There was a tendency for both men and women to be in 
a similar or slightly heavier drinking category than their 
parents, with the exception of men with a father who 
drank on almost every day (Tables 7.4 and 7.5). The 
latter group appeared to have moderated their drinking 
in reaction, perhaps, to their father’s heavy drinking. 
Because of the small number of people who described 
their mother as a frequent drinker, it was not possible to 
assess whether women (or men) moderated their drinking 
if their mother was a heavy drinker. 

The combined effect of both parents’ drinking frequency 
appeared to have a cumulative influence on their child- 
ren’s drinking, although again there were exceptions. 
In particular, where one parent was a non-drinker, the 
proportion of men who were heavy drinkers was lower 
for each drinking category of the other parent’s drinking 
than the overall value for that category. Men with a 
father who drank three or four times a week and a 
mother who used to drink at least once a week contained 
the highest proportion of heavy drinkers (38 per cent) 
and had a consumption last week which was twice as 
high as the average for all men. Daughters with mothers 
who drank at least once a week and fathers who drank 
almost every day had the highest consumption last week 
of all groups of women, but this was not appreciably 
higher than the consumption among daughters with only 
one parent who was a frequent drinker 
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Table 7.2 Drinking frequency of informants’ parents compared with informants who are currently parents 


Drinking habits (according to informants) 

Fathers 
of all 

informants* 

Informants 
who were 
fathersf 

Mothers 
of all 

informants* 

Informants 
who were 
mothersf 

Non-drinker or drinks less than once a week 

% 

47 

% 

30 

% 

80 

% 

56 

Drinks at least once a week (but not every day) 

34 

52 

16 

40 

Drinks on almost every day 

19 

18 

4 

4 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Base 

1,858 

325 

1,929 

418 


* Excluding informants who did not know their parents' drinking habits. 
t This is based on parents who had a dependent child aged up to 18 living with them. 


In summary, it appears that heavier drinking is linked 
to having parents who were frequent social drinkers, but 
there is evidence that some people moderate their drink- 
ing in response to having a parent who drank excessively. 

Age when started drinking 

Informants were asked to give the age at which they 
started having any alcoholic drinks as opposed to 
tasting them to see what they were like. The results 
indicated that people are currently starting drinking at a 
considerably younger age than in the past. The average 
age of starting was 16 for both men and women in the 
youngest age group (18-25) compared with ages 20 and 
24 for men and women, respectively, in the oldest group 
(aged over 55 - see Table 7.6). This result confirms other 
indications that there has been a greater change in 
women’s drinking habits over the past 50 years than in 
men’s. 

Heavier drinkers had started drinking at a younger age 
than lighter drinkers and, similarly, the proportion of 
heavy drinkers was greater among those who started 
drinking before they were 16 than among those who 
started drinking at a later age (Table 7.7). This result 
applied after controlling for age, indicating that it did 
not simply result from most of the youngest age group 
starting drinking at a younger age (Table 7.8). 

Drinking before age 18 

More than half of the sample had been allowed to drink 
at home before they were 18, but this was usually only 
on special occasions like Christmas Day or birthdays 
(Table 7.9). Although it is illegal to have an alcoholic 
drink on licensed premises under the age of 18 (except 
with a meal), about 4 in 10 of the men and about 3 in 10 
of the women said they had done this, and almost as 
many had had a drink at a dance or discotheque. 

Much higher proportions of the youngest age group 
than of the older people had had an alcoholic drink 
before they were 18 in each of the venues covered in the 
survey. For example, the proportion who had had a drink 
in a public house increased from 19 per cent of men and 
6 per cent of women aged over 55 to 80 per cent of the 
men and 63 per cent of the women aged 18-24. This is 
consistent with the lower age of starting drinking among 


the young people and may be associated with the increase 
in drunkenness offences by people aged under 21 in 
recent years. 

There was a higher proportion of men who were heavy 
drinkers and women who were moderate or heavy 
drinkers among those who had drunk on licensed 
premises before they were 18 than among those who 
only had a drink at home or had been non-drinkers 
(Tables 7.10 and 7.11). These differences persisted after 
standardising for age, implying that the development of 
people’s drinking habits can to some extent be predicted 
from their early drinking experiences. It is worth noting 
that whether or not people drank at home before they 
were 18 seemed to make little difference to their subsequent 
drinking level after taking account of under-age drinking 
in licensed premises. 

Changes in people’s drinking level over the previous 
ten years 

People who had started drinking at least 5 years (and 
10 years) ago were asked: “Would you say that on the 
whole you drink more, less, or about the same amount 
now as you drank 5 years (10 years) ago?” These 
questions cannot produce precise assessments, partly 
because of memory problems, but they should indicate 
broad differences between sub-groups. 

The results for men suggest that they usually reach a 
maximum consumption level between ages 18 and 24, 
because the majority of those currently aged 25-35 were 
now drinking less than 5 or 10 years ago. After they are 
aged 35, about 4 in 10 of the men continue to further 
reduce their drinking level, with most of the others 
maintaining the same level (Table 7.12). Compared with 
the men, women seem to reach their highest drinking 
level at a slightly older age (closer to 25, on average). 
This follows from the lower proportion of the women 
aged 25-35 who had reduced their consumption from 
ten years ago (36 per cent) than the corresponding pro- 
portion of men (51 per cent). Like the men, the women’s 
consumption is then reduced in the 25-35 age range, but 
after they are 35 more of the women than of the men 
continue drinking about the same amount without any 
further reduction. This analysis cannot fully take 
account of any differences in drinking habits between 
generations because individuals were asked to go back 
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only over the past 10 years. Consequently, we cannot tell 
whether the pattern described previously was typical 
throughout the lives of the older people. 

Compared with the lighter and moderate drinkers, more 
of the heavy group said their drinking level had increased 
over the previous five or ten years. This result held after 


standardising by age to take account of the high pro- 
portion of heavy drinkers in the 18-25 age group who 
had increased their consumption (Table 7.13). Neverthe- 
less, about 60 per cent of the heavy drinkers were now 
drinking either less or the same amount as five years ago, 
suggesting that they had been heavy drinkers for a 
considerable time and were vulnerable to developing 
a more serious drinking problem. 


Table 7.3 Parents’ drinking habits - by age of informants 


Parents’ drinking habits 

Fathers of informants aged 


Mothers of informants aged 


18-25 

26-34 

35-54 

55 + 

Total 

18-25 

26-34 

35-54 

55 + 

Total 

Non-drinker 

/o 

21 

% 

20 

% 

22 

% 

22 

% 

22 

% 

38 

% 

39 

% 

49 

% 

54 

% 

47 

Drank less than once a week 

24 

28 

21 

20 

22 

36 

40 

28 

22 

30 

Drank on 1-2 days a week 

27 

26 

25 

23 

25 

18 

13 

16 

11 

14 

Drank on 3 or 4 days a week 

10 

7 

8 

4 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Drank on almost every day 

12 

14 

18 

22 

18 

3 

4 

3 

6 

4 

No parent or don’t know 

6 

5 

5 

9 

7 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Described parent as being: 











Non-drinker 

21 

20 

22 

22 

22 

33 

39 

49 

54 

47 

Light drinker 

38 

45 

38 

37 

39 

51 

52 

42 

35 

43 

Moderate drinker 

27 

20 

21 

20 

21 

9 

6 

4 

4 

4 

Fairly or very heavy drinker 

7 

10 

12 

11 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

No parent or don’t know 

6 

5 

5 

9 

7 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Were concerned that their parent used to 











drink too much 

2 

5 

8 

8 

6 

« 

1 

« 

1 


Base (men and women) 

246 

399 

652 

692 

1,990 

246 

399 

652 

692 

1,990 

* Less than 0.5%. 


Table 7.4 Men’s drinking by their mother’s and father’s drinking frequency 


Father’s drinking 






Non- 

Less than 

1 or 2 

3 or 4 

Almost 

Total 


drinker 

once a 

days a 

days a 

every 




week 

week 

week 

day 



(a) Proportion of men (sons) who were heavy drinkers 

0/ O/ 0/ 0/ 



Mother’s drinking 

/o 

/o 

/o 

/o 

/O 

/o 

(i) Non-drinker 

9 

14 

11 

23 

8 

11 

(ii) Less than once a week 

♦ 

13 

21 

18 

12 

16 

(iii) At least once a week 

* 

♦ 

23 

38 

10 

22 

(iv) Total 

10 

15 

18 

28 

9 

15 


(b) Average consumption last week of men (sons) who were drinkers 

(i) Non-drinker 

(Standard units) 





15.1 

18.3 

17.7 

27.9 

18.1 

17.9 

(ii) Less than once a week 

♦ 

18.6 

24.1 

22.9 

17.2 

20.4 

(iii) At least once a week 


♦ 

21.5 

42.4 

19.1 

24.4 

(iv) Total 

15.3 

18.7 

20.9 

33.1 

18.3 

20.3 

Bases (a) (i) 

166 

64 

85 

30 

67 

435 

(«) 

8 

120 

71 

22 

34 

268 

(iii) 

2 

6 

89 

34 

59 

198 

(iv) 

176 

190 

249 

89 

161 

933 

ib) (i) 

111 

47 

65 

24 

49 

309 

(ii) 

7 

96 

58 

17 

25 

215 

(Hi) 

2 

5 

76 

30 

47 

166 

(iv) 

120 

148 

203 

74 

121 

713 


* Base too small for percentaging. 
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Table 7.5 Women’s drinking by their mother’s and father’s drinking frequency 

Father’s drinking 


Non- Less than l-4t Almost Total 

drinker once a days a every 

week week day 



(a) Proportion of women 

(daughters) who were moderate or 


heavy drinkers 
0/ 0/ 

V 


% 

Mother’s drinking 

/o 

/O 




(i) Non-drinker 

16 

17 

23 

22 

19 

(ii) Less than once a week 

* 

30 

29 

18 

28 

(iii) At least once a week 

* 

* 

34 

37 

34 

(iv) Total 

17 

26 

29 

25 

24 


(b) Average consumption last week of women (daughters) who 


were drinkers (Standard units) 



(i) Non-drinker 

6.2 

6.3 

6,4 

10.6 

6.9 

(ii) Less than once a week 

* 

6.6 

7.7 

5.4 

6.8 

(iii) At least once a week 

* 

* 

7.8 

10.7 

9.0 

(iv) Total 

6.3 

6.5 

7.7 

9.1 

7.2 

Bases (a) (i) 

226 

82 

95 

73 

507 

iii) 

17 

166 

75 

49 

320 

m 

9 

3 

109 

62 

193 

(iv) 

252 

251 

287 

190 

1,063 

ib) ii) 

112 

36 

49 

37 

253 

00 

10 

111 

53 

31 

211 

iiii) 

5 

2 

71 

43 

129 

iiv) 

127 

149 

178 

113 

614 


* Base too small for percentaging. 

t Because of the smaller proportion of women drinkers, it was not possible to give separate results for those with fathers drinking on 3-4 days. 


Table 7.6 Age by which started drinking by sex and age (cumulative proportions) 

Age by which Men Women 

started drinking “ 

All All 



18-25 

26-34 

35-54 

55 + 

men 

18-25 

26-34 

35-54 

55 + 

women 

By age 15 

% 

26 

% 

19 

% 

13 

% 

7 

% 

13 

% 

34 

% 

16 

% 

11 

% 

4 

% 

12 

16 

63 

45 

27 

14 

31 

66 

36 

22 

8 

26 

17 

85 

64 

43 

24 

46 

80 

56 

32 

13 

37 

18 

97 

86 

73 

45 

70 

91 

79 

50 

23 

52 

19 

99 

90 

81 

52 

76 

94 

85 

58 

28 

58 

20 

99 

92 

86 

66 

82 

95 

91 

68 

39 

67 

over 21 

99 

98 

98 

92 

96 

95 

95 

93 

78 

89 

Never started drinking 

1 

2 

2 

8 

4 

5 

5 

7 

22 

11 

Average age when 











started drinking 











(excluding those 











who never started) 

16.0 

17.0 

17.9 

20.2 

18.2 

15.8 

17.0 

19.5 

24.1 

19.9 

Bases iTotal) 

123 

177 

317 

316 

933 

125 

222 

336 

379 

1,061 

{Those who 











started drinking) 

122 

173 

311 

289 

895 

118 

211 

311 

294 

934 
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Table 7.7 Age by which started drinking by type of drinker (not standardised) (cumulative proportions) 


Age by which 
started drinking 


Men 




Women 






Non- 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

Non- 


Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 



drinker 

drinker 

drinker 

drinker 

drinker 


drinker 

drinker 

drinker 



or 




or 







occasional 




occasional 






drinker 




drinker 





By age 15 


% 

7 

% 

12 

% 

15 

% 

27 

% 

6 


V 

/o 

14 

% 

18 

% 

38 

16 


19 

28 

34 

50 

15 


28 

35 

62 

17 


28 

44 

51 

72 

22 


42 

48 

79 

18 


53 

69 

75 

87 

34 


61 

64 

88 

19 


60 

76 

79 

90 

41 


65 

73 

88 

20 


69 

84 

86 

94 

49 


76 

81 

88 

over 21 


85 

100 

100 

100 

73 


98 

100 

100 

Never started drinking 


15 

0 

0 

0 

27 


2 

0 

0 

Average age when started 










drinking (excluding 











those who never started) 

19.1 

18.6 

17.8 

16.8 

20.7 


19.9 

18.7 

16.1 

Bases {Total) 


218 

297 

283 

135 

446 


363 

220 

34 

(Those who started 










drinking) 


183 

296 

283 

135 

330 


356 

219 

34 


Men - started drinking aged : 



Women - 

started drinking aged: 



Under 16-17 

18 

19-20 

Over 

Under 

16-17 18 

19-20 

Over 


16 




20 

16 




20 

Non-drinkers or 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

V 

/o 

occasional drinkers 

12 

15 

25 

29 

27 

21 

28 

34 

41 

46 

Light drinkers 

27 

31 

34 

38 

36 

39 

39 

43 

36 

34 

Moderate drinkers 

33 

34 

32 

25 

31 

30 

27 

22 

23 

18 

Heavy drinkers 

28 

20 

9 

8 

6 

10 

6 

2 

0 

2 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average consumption 











last week of drinkers 

25.7 23.0 

17.9 

16.6 

13.7 

10.7 

7.3 6.2 

5.7 

6.5 

Bases (Total) 

129 

301 

216 

119 

130 

130 

251 

162 

157 

234 

(Drinkers) 

107 

247 

166 

92 

100 

88 

169 

109 

99 

147 
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Table 7.8 Age by which started drinking by type of drinker (standardised by age)* (cumulative proportions) 


Age by which 
started drinking 

Men 




Women 






Non- 

Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

Non- 


Light 


Moderate 

Heavy 



drinker 

drinker 

drinker 

drinker 

drinker 


drinker 

drinker 

drinker 


or 




or 







occasional 




occasional 






drinker 




drinker 






By age 15 

% 

9 

/o 

12 

% 

15 

% 

21 

% 

8 


% 

13 


% 

16 

/o 

15 

16 

25 

30 

33 

37 

18 


27 


30 

33 

17 

35 

45 

49 

60 

28 


39 


43 

58 

18 

61 

70 

74 

78 

41 


58 


59 

73 

19 

67 

77 

77 

84 

48 


63 


67 

73 

20 

73 

85 

85 

90 

55 


74 


77 

73 

over 21 

85 

100 

100 

100 

75 


98 


100 

100 

Never started drinking 

15 

0 

0 

0 

25 


2 


0 

0 

Average age when started 










drinking (excluding 











those who never started) 18.4 

18.5 

17.9 

17.5 

20.1 


20.4 


19.3 

18.1 

Bases (Total) 

219 

298 

284 

136 

448 


367 


222 

34 

(Those who started 










drinking) 

186 

296 

283 

136 

338 


360 


221 

34 


Men - started drinking aged: 



Women - 

started drinking aged : 



Under 16-17 

18 

19-20 

Over 

Under 

16-17 

18 

19-20 

Over 


16 



20 

16 





20 

Non-drinkers or 

% % 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


% 

% 

% 

occasional drinkers 

15 19 

26 

22 

22 

29 

34 


36 

38 

38 

Light drinkers 

29 32 

33 

37 

35 

39 

37 


41 

37 

37 

Moderate drinkers 

34 32 

31 

27 

33 

28 

24 


20 

25 

21 

Heavy drinkers 

22 17 

11 

14 

10 

4 

6 


3 

0 

4 


100 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

Average consumption 











last week of drinkers 

25.0 22.2 

18.6 

18.6 

15.2 

8.5 

7.3 

6.4 

5.8 

7.1 

Bases (Total) 

126 304 

224 

117 

130 

125 

257 


170 

161 

239 

(Drinkers) 

107 247 

166 

92 

100 

88 

169 


109 

99 

147 


• Type of drinker (non-, light, moderate or heavy) was standardised for informant's (current) age for each sex. This was based on the direct method 
described by llersic in Statistics, HLF Publishing, 1979. 
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Table 7.9 Places where people had an alcoholic drink before they were aged 18 by age and sex 



Proportion who had had a drink before age 18 







Men 





Women 






18-25 

26-34 

35-54 

55 + 

All 

18-25 

26-34 

35-54 

55 + 

All 






men 





women 

(a) At home, either on 

% 

/o 

/o 

% 

y 

/o 

% 

% 

y 

/o 

% 

y 

/o 

special occasions 
like Christmas Day 
or birthdays, or 
more regularly 

78 

68 

55 

37 

54 

83 

67 

55 

33 

53 

(b) At home regularly 











(not just special 
occasions) 

15 

9 

5 

3 

6 

14 

5 

3 

2 

4 

(c) In the home of 











adult relatives or 
friends of their 
parents 

77 

66 

43 

25 

46 

80 

63 

44 

22 

50 

(d) At a dance or 
discotheque 

(e) In the home of one 

67 

55 

28 

15 

34 

59 

43 

23 

9 

31 

of their own friends 

69 

56 

30 

20 

37 

49 

35 

24 

11 

28 

(f) In a public house 

(g) In the open air such 

80 

66 

38 

19 

42 

63 

40 

20 

6 

29 

as in a park or 
street 

35 

20 

10 

9 

15 

19 

6 

5 

2 

7 

Base Total sample. 











except for people 
who could not 
remember or were 
not asked - 
(a) and (b) 

122 

177 

316 

314 

933 

124 

222 

336 

378 

1,061 

(c)-(g) 

103 

149 

275 

264 

791 

103 

183 

284 

135 

705 


Questions were omitted for 6% of the sample because a few interviewers overlooked a typing correction. The missing cases had all answered 

Yes to (a) and consequently the percentages quoted for ic)-{g) have been adjusted by assuming that their answers would have had the same distribu- 
tion as that of the other people answering Yes at {a). 


Table 7.10 Type of drinker by drinking at home or in iicensed premises before age 18 (not standardised) 


Present drinking habits 

Men (before age 18) 



Women (before age 18) 




Non- 

Only drank 

Drank in 

Drank in 

Non- 

Only drank 

Drank in 

Drank in 


drinker 

at home 

licensed 

licensed 

drinker 

at home 

licensed 

licences 




premises 

premises 



premises 

premises 




but not 

and 



but not 

and 




regularly 

regularly 



regularly 

regularly 




at home 

at home 



at home 

at home 

Non- or occasional drinker 

y 

/o 

27 

% 

26 

% 

15 

% 

8 

% 

41 

y 

/o 

36 

% 

25 

% 

20 

Light drinker 

36 

40 

31 

24 

37 

43 

38 

36 

Moderate drinker 

30 

29 

33 

40 

20 

19 

31 

32 

Heavy drinker 

8 

5 

21 

29 

1 

2 

7 

12 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Bases (Total) 

465 

96 

378 

38 

553 

190 

304 

25 

(Drinkers) 

358 

71 

320 

35 

355 

121 

229 

20 
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Table 7.11 Type of drinker by drinking at home or in licensed premises before age 18 (standardised by age) 


Present drinking habits 

Men (before age 18) 



Women (before age 18) 



Non- 

drinker 

Only drank Drank in 
at home* licensed 

premises 
but not 
regularly 
at home 

Drank in 
licensed 
premises 
and 

regularly 
at home 

Non- 

drinker 

Only drank 
at home* 

Drank in 
licensed 
premises 
but not 
regularly 
at home 

Drank 

licensed 

premises 

and 

regularly 
at home 

Non- or occasional drinker 

/o 

24 

% 

24 

% 

19 

% 

11 

% 

55 

% 

35 

% 

30 

% 

32 

Light drinker 

34 

38 

32 

28 

38 

42 

37 

32 

Moderate drinker 

31 

30 

32 

40 

22 

20 

29 

33 

Heavy drinker 

12 

9 

18 

22 

3 

4 

4 

3 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Average consumption last 









week of drinkers 

17.6 

17.2 

23.2 

23.6 

6.3 

5.7 

8.1 

11.6 

Bases {Total) 

471 

98 

379 

36 

570 

199 

299 

27 

{Drinkers) 

358 

75 

308 

32 

355 

129 

208 

19 

* This includes people who drank in their own home and in the homes of adult relatives or friends of their parents. 


Table 7.12 Changes in people’s consumption level in the last 5 and 10 years by age and sex 






Men 





Women 






18-25 

26-34 

35-54 

55 + 

All 

men 

18-25 

26-34 

35-54 

55 + 

All 

women 

Compared with 5 

% 

% 

% 

% 

°/ 

/o 

/o 

% 

y 

/o 

% 

y 

/o 

years ago, they 
now drink : 
Less 

27 

56 

37 

43 

41 

31 

48 

25 

29 

32 

The same amount 

9 

27 

47 

49 

39 

13 

36 

60 

62 

49 

More 

18 

16 

15 

6 

13 

21 

16 

15 

7 

14 

Had not started 
drinking 5 years ago 

46 

2 

1 

1 

7 

35 

1 

0 

1 

5 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Compared with 10 
years ago, they 
now drink : 

Less 

2 

52 

43 

49 

41 

0 

36 

23 

32 

26 

The same amount 

0 

13 

35 

39 

27 

0 

20 

51 

54 

39 

More 

4 

19 

21 

11 

15 

5 

27 

24 

12 

18 

Had not started 
drinking 10 years ago 

94 

16 

1 

1 

17 

95 

17 

2 

2 

17 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base All who had 

started drinking 
{at the time of 
interviewing) 

122 

173 

311 

289 

895 

118 

211 

311 

294 

934 
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Table 7.13 Changes in people’s consumption level in the last 5 and 10 years by type of drinker (standardised by age) 


Men Women 



Non- 

or 

occasional 

drinker 

Light 

drinker 

Moderate 

drinker 

Heavy 

drinker 

Hon- 

or 

occasional 

drinker 

Light 

drinker 

Moderate 

drinker 

Heavy 

rinker 

Compared with 5 years 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

ago, they now drink; 
Less 

42 

47 

38 

37 

39 

30 

31 

40 

The same amount 

48 

38 

42 

24 

49 

53 

42 

23 

More 

4 

9 

13 

33 

6 

12 

21 

32 

Had not started drinking 
5 years ago 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Compared with 10 years 
ago, they now drink : 
Less 

36 

43 

41 

37 

33 

23 

25 

29 

The same amount 

39 

27 

26 

17 

41 

42 

31 

13 

More 

6 

15 

16 

31 

8 

17 

30 

48 

Had not started drinking 
10 years ago 

19 

15 

16 

15 

19 

17 

15 

10 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base All who had started 
drinking (at time of 
interviewing) 

186 

296 

283 

136 

338 

360 

221 

34 
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8 Opinions on drinking problems 


People’s views on the prevalence of drinking problems 
can indicate whether they recognise the need for measures 
to reduce these problems and provide a guide to the 
points to be emphasised in any educational campaigns. 
This topic was briefly covered in the survey by asking 
first for people’s image of their own drinking level, and 
second about whether they thought that drinking and 
drinking problems had increased or decreased in the last 
ten years. 

People’s image of their own drinking 
All of the drinkers were asked “Would you describe 
yourself as being a light drinker, a moderate drinker, 
a fairly heavy drinker or a very heavy drinker?” 

This showed that people tended to describe themselves 
as being lighter drinkers than our assessment based on 
their last week’s consumption and experience of drinking 
problems. Only a minority of the people we identified 
as heavy drinkers considered themselves to be a fairly 
or very heavy drinker (11 per cent of the men and 15 
per cent of the women); most of the heavy drinkers 
described themselves as being moderate drinkers. 
Similarly, a considerable proportion of the people we 
have categorised as moderate drinkers saw themselves 
as being light drinkers (43 per cent of the men and 
61 per cent of the women - see Table 8.1). 

This tendency to consider oneself to be in a lighter 
drinking category than the assessment made in the survey 
applied within all age groups and both social classes 
(Tables 8.2 and 8.3). This indicates that any educational 
campaign which was aimed at the at-risk drinkers should 


avoid using terms such as ‘heavy drinker’, which would 
not be appropriate for most of the target group. 

Awareness of the increase in drinking over the last 
ten years 

During the ten years prior to the survey. Customs and 
Excise figures show an increase of about 50 per cent in 
alcohol consumption in the UK. Although this may 
partly stem from a higher consumption by people aged 
under 21, the increase is so great that average drinking 
levels must have also increased among adults. 

The vast majority (about 80 per cent) of the sample felt 
that people under 21 were currently drinking more than 
ten years ago, but only about half realised that adults 
(aged 21 or over) were also drinking more (Table 8.4). 
Fewer people in the younger age groups (18-35) than 
of the older people were aware of the increased drinking 
by adults, presumably because the young people had a 
more limited knowledge of adult drinking habits ten 
years ago. These results suggest that an educational 
campaign could draw attention to changes in adult 
drinking habits because at present some people may be 
concerned only about young people’s drinking. 

Awareness of the increased number of problem drinkers 
The majority (63 per cent) of the sample appreciated that 
there had been an increase in the number of problem 
drinkers over the last ten years and very few (4 per cent) 
thought the numbers were decreasing (Table 8.3). A 
slightly higher proportion of women than of men were 
aware of the increase in problem drinking. 


Table 8.1 People’s description of their own drinking (light, moderate, heavy) by type of drinker 


Described themselves Men 

as being: 

Drinking category in the survey 



Occasional Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

Light drinker 

V 

/o 

98 

% 

88 

% 

43 

% 

17 

Moderate drinker 

2 

12 

55 

72 

Fairly or very heavy 
drinker 

0 

0 

2 

11 


100 

100 

100 

100 


Women 


All 

men 

Drinking category in the survey 


■ All 
women 

Occasional Light 

Moderate 

Heavy 

% 

65 

% 

97 

% 

92 

% 

61 

% 

29 

% 

84 

33 

3 

8 

38 

56 

15 

2 

0 

0 

1 

15 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Base {All drinkers in 

the last year) 163 297 282 135 877 326 362 220 34 942 
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Table 8.2 People’s description of thier own drinking by age and sex for moderate and heavy drinkers according to the survey 


Described themselves 
as being: 

Men 




Women 




18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

Light drinker 

% 

29 

% 

29 

% 

36 

% 

46 

% 

53 

% 

45 

% 

55 

% 

82 

Moderate drinker 

62 

67 

58 

54 

42 

50 

46 

18 

Fairly or very heavy drinker 

8 

4 

6 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base {Moderate and heavy 
drinkers according to 
the survey) 

85 

101 

146 

85 

53 

64 

88 

49 


Table 8.3 People’s description of their own drinking by sociai class for moderate and heavy drinkers according to the survey 


Described themselves as being: 

Men 


Women 



Non-manual 

Manual 

Non-manual 

Manual 


workers 

workers 

workers 

workers 

Light drinker 

% 

40 

% 

31 

% 

52 

% 

62 

Moderate drinker 

53 

66 

45 

37 

Fairly or very heavy drinker 

7 

3 

3 

2 


100 

100 

100 

100 

Base {Moderate and heavy drinkers 

according to the survey) 

162 

252 

127 

123 


Table 8.4 Knowledge of the increase in aicohol consumption and the number of probiem drinkers in the previous ten years by age and sex 



Men 




All 

Women 




All 


18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

men 

18-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55 + 

women 

Proportion who thought 

% 

V 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

that compared with 
ten years ago : 

(i) Young people 
(aged under 21) 
are now: 
Drinking less 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

„ the 
same 
amount 

14 

18 

12 

7 

12 

14 

16 

12 

4 

10 

„ more 

76 

73 

78 

82 

79 

81 

77 

82 

83 

82 

Don’t know 

7 

6 

5 

6 

6 

3 

5 

4 

9 

6 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(ii) Adults are now: 
Drinking less 

7 

14 

14 

13 

13 

5 

6 

8 

7 

7 

„ the 
„ same 
amount 

56 

46 

36 

34 

40 

44 

40 

29 

25 

32 

„ more 

29 

33 

47 

48 

43 

46 

48 

57 

57 

54 

Don’t know 

7 

7 

3 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

11 

7 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(iii) The number of 
people with a 
drinking 
problem is : 
Less 

1 

3 

7 

6 

5 

0 

1 

3 

5 

3 

About the 
same 

24 

25 

28 

28 

27 

18 

19 

20 

20 

19 

More 

67 

64 

57 

58 

60 

75 

69 

72 

60 

67 

Don’t know 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

7 

11 

6 

15 

10 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Base 

123 

177 

317 

316 

933 

125 

222 

336 

379 

1,063 
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Appendix A Sample design and sampling errors 


The sample of people to be interviewed was chosen 
using a two-stage random sample design. At the first 
stage 72 constituencies were randomly selected after strati- 
fying by region and then 35 named persons were chosen 
from the electoral registers of each of these constituencies. 
A special procedure^ was adopted to ensure that adults 
living at a sampled address, but omitted from the 
electoral registers, were included in the survey. Except 
for landlords or licensees living in public houses, people 
living in institutions were excluded. 


Response rate 

Interviews were carried out with 86 per cent of the 
people who were eligible for interviews (Table Al). The 
reasons given by people who refused were specially 
examined because it is generally accepted that heavy 
drinkers tend to be under-represented in population 
surveys. Thirteen per cent of the refusals stated that they 
objected to the subject of the survey which was usually 
described on the doorstep as being about leisure ac- 
tivities with special reference to drinking (Table A2). 
Overall 8 per cent of the refusals gave the impression of 
being heavy drinkers (gleaned from statements like 
“I work hard and it’s no-one else’s business what I do 
when I go to the pub” and “you won’t get him, he’s 
always at the pub”). It is possible that other heavy 
drinkers would have concealed this from the interviewers 


Table Al Response to the interviewing 



Numbers 

Response 
rate (based 
on total 
eligible 
people) 

Initial sample of addresses with 

named persons 

2,520 


Ineligible addresses because: 

Empty/demolished 

71 


No eligible person* 

190 


Institution 

3 


Eligible addresses 

2,256 


People eligible for interview* 

2,326 


Interviews carried out 

1,996 

86% 

Refusals 

225 

10% 

Non-contacts: 

out all calls 

77 

3% 

away all survey period 

28 

1% 

Base for response rate {eligible people) 


2,326 


• The sampling method was an extended version of the Marchant 
and Blyth technique in which there could be no one eligible, or 
more than one eligible person, at a sampled address. 


Table A2 Reasons given for refusing to take part in the survey 

Reason Proportion of 

all refusals 
giving this as 
their main 
reason 


% 

Too busy/apathy 33 

Against taking part in any surveys, on principle 32 
Objected to the subject of this survey 13 

Too ill or infirm 12 

Language problems 4 

Specific objection to any surveys for the 
government 4 

Refusal by other than the named person 4 


100 


Base {all who refused to take part) 225 


or have been included in the non-contact groups. 
However, even 8 per cent is higher than the proportion 
found to be drinking more than the safe limits among 
those who took part in the survey. 


Demographic comparisons of the sample with 
population estimates 

The sample was generally representative of the age and 
sex distribution of the total population of England and 
Wales (Table A3). There was a slightly lower proportion 
of men in the sample (46.7 per cent) than in the total 
population (47.7 per cent) and a slight shortfall in the 
proportion of people aged 18-24 (from 14 per cent to 
12 per cent). The discrepancy in the proportion of young 
people could be explained by more people from this age 
group living in institutions (for example student hostels) 
which were excluded from the survey. 


Sampling errors 

Sampling error stems from a selected sample not being 
completely representative of the total population. It is 
important to remember that this is only one of the 
factors which affect the precision of results obtained in 
any survey. Other sources of inaccuracy including, for 
example, non response bias and under-reporting, are 
more difficult to quantify®. 

Sampling errors show the amount by which the values 
for a given sample can be expected to differ from the true 
value for the total population. With a simple random 
sample the formulae for calculating the sampling errors 
are: 
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Table A3 Age and sex distribution of the sample compared with the total population of England and Wales 


Age 

Total 


Men 


Women 



sample 

population* 

sample 

population* 

sample 

population* 

18-24 

% 

12 

% 

14 

% 

13 

/o 

15 

% 

12 

% 

13 

25-34 

20 

19 

19 

20 

21 

18 

35^ 

17 

16 

16 

17 

17 

15 

45-54 

16 

16 

18 

16 

15 

15 

55-64 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

65 or older 

20 

20 

19 

16 

21 

23 

Base 

1,996 

36,141,700 

933 

17,255,300 

1,062 

18,886,400 

* These figures were supplied by Population Statistics Division 2 of OPCS and refer to June 1978. 


Table A4 Estimated sampling errors of numerical variables describing drinking patterns 

Drinking patterns last week 

Male drinkers 



Female drinkers 





Mean 

Standard 

Sampling 

95% 

Mean 

Standard 

Sampling 

95% 




deviation 

error 

confidence 

deviation 

error 

confidence 






intervalf 




intervalf 

(a) 

Average consumption of drinkers 
(standard units) 

20.2 

22.3 

0.84 

19-22 

7.2 

9.2 

0.37 

6.5-7.9 

(b) 

Proportion* of occasions which were 
in bars 

64% 

40 

1.5 

61-67 

43% 

42 

1.7 

40-46 

(c) 

Beer consumption as a proportion* of 
weekly consumption 

75% 

35 

1.3 

72-78 

29% 

40 

1.6 

26-32 

(d) 

Proportion* of occasions in bars when 
spouse was present 

32% 

40 

20 

28-36 

77% 

40 

2.5 

72-82 

(e) 

Average number of drinking days 
per week 

3.6 

2.1 

0.13 

3.3-3.9 

2.6 

1.8 

0.07 

2.5-2.7 

(f) 

Average number of drinking occasions 
per week 

4.8 

3.6 

0.13 

4.5-5. 1 

3.2 

2.9 

0.12 

3.0-3.4 

(g) 

Average duration of drinking 
occasions (hours) 

1.4 

0.87 

0.03 

1.3-1. 5 

1.3 

0.91 

0.04 

1.2-1 .4 

(h) 

Average drinking speed (units per hour) 

3.2 

2.1 

0.12 

3.0-3.4 

2.1 

1.6 

0.06 

2.0-2.2 

(i) 

Average consumption per drinking 
occasion (standard units) 

8.2 

5.6 

0.21 

7.8-8.6 

4.3 

3.5 

0.14 

4.0-4.6 

(i) 

Total time spent drinking (hours) 

6.7 

6.5 

0.24 

6.2-7.2 

4.0 

4.5 

0.18 

3.6-4.4 

Bases {a)-{c) and {e)-{j) {all drinkers) 

713 




614 





{d) {all married drinkers) 

395 




249 





* These are treated as being numerical variables {not percentages) because they are averages of the values for individuals {see page 14). 
These are estimates assuming the variables have a normal distribution and are based on a simple random sample. 


(a) for a percentage, p, 


sampling error, s.e. = — 

V n 


(b) for a numerical variable 


standard deviation 

sampling error, s.e. = = 

vn 

where n is the sample size. 

A more complex formula is applicable to the two-stage 
design of this sample but it would require excessive 
computation to use this formula for all of the results 
published in the report. However several calculations 
with the complex formula^ indicated that the true samp- 
lingerrorswerealmostalways within —20percentand -|- 10 
per cent of the simple random sample estimate. This prob- 
ably stems from the primary samplingunits (constituencies) 
covering a broad geographical area so that the sample is 


almost equivalent to a simple random sample. It is 
therefore appropriate to use the formulae for a simple 
random sample to calculate sampling errors. 

Table A4 shows the standard deviations and sampling 
errors for men and women for the main numerical 
variables quoted in the report. Sampling errors for 
percentages can be calculated directly from formula (a). 

Footnotes 

^ This was based on a method described by L Marchant 
and W Blyth (Journal of the Market Research Society 
(1973), Vol 15, pp 157-162) which was extended in 
order to cover houses which had been divided into 
flats or where there were outbuildings at the same 
address. 

^ A diary sheet was posted to non-contacts asking them 
to keep a record of their drinking in the following 
7 days and return the sheet to OPCS. However less 
than half (43 per cent) of the sheets were returned and 
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these did not include any people who would be assessed 
as heavy drinkers (with the possible exception of one 
man who waited until Christmas Day before starting 
to keep the diary !) 

® The relative contributions of the other error sources 
are discussed in a paper on “Improving the methodo- 


logy of drinking surveys” presented by P Wilson at the 
1980 conference of the Institute of Statisticians. 

^ The formula is described by L Kish and I Hess in “On 
variance of ratios and their differences in multi-stage 
samples”, Journal of American Statistical Association, 
Vol 54 (1959). 
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Appendix B Comparisons with total consumption according 
to Customs and Excise figures 


The aim of this appendix is to compare the alcohol 
consumption reported in the survey with per capita 
consumption values based on Customs and Excise 
figures, and to discuss possible reasons for the dis- 
crepancies. 

Overall, the survey accounted for 53 per cent of the total 
derived from Customs figures which compares favour- 
ably with survey results from other countries. Pernanen^, 
in reviewing various studies, reports that most drinking 
surveys cover from 40 per cent to 60 per cent of the totals 
according to taxation figures: his own Canadian study 
yielded a 48 per cent coverage. More recently, a large- 
scale Australian survey by Millwood et aP reported an 
overall figure of 41 per cent. Most of these results are 
somewhat pessimistic because the surveys rarely include 
the Christmas or summer holiday periods, when con- 
sumption is likely to be higher. 

In this study, cider, spirits and fortified wines have the 
lowest coverage levels (see Table Bl). This may be partly 
because these are drunk more frequently by the chronic 
alcoholics who are under-represented in the survey, and 
partly because people tend to under-estimate the amounts 
they drink at home. It is interesting to note that the recent 
Australian survey also reported the lowest coverage rates 
for fortified wines and spirits. 

The coverage of table wine was comparatively high 
(75 per cent), which may be due to wine usually being 
drunk by the bottle and hence the drinking occasions 
and amounts consumed are more easily recalled. 


Derivation of Customs totals 

The Customs and Excise revenue figures cover the 
United Kingdom and had to be adjusted to estimate 


consumption figures for England and Wales. The basic 
formula used was: 


Estimated weekly 
per capita con- 
sumption in 
England and Wales 


Total annual UK consumption - 
Estimated Scottish consumption 
52 (weeks) x Population (age 1 6 -H ) 
of England, Wales and N. Ireland 


Scottish consumption was derived from 1972* * Family 
Expenditure Survey estimates of the ratio of average 
expenditure on alcohol in Scotland as a percentage of 
average UK expenditure (86 per cent for beer and cider, 
182 per cent for spirits and 41 per cent for wines and 
fortified wines). Although there are drawbacks in using 
these expenditure figures to estimate consumption, it was 
regarded as preferable to assuming a uniform per capita 
figure throughout the UK. No comparable adjustment 
was made for Northern Ireland because of the smaller 
numbers involved. 

The population total was based on those aged 16 or older 
because recent surveys of young teenagers have shown 
that many 16 and 17 year olds are regular drinkers (the 
estimates were UK - 42.66 million, Scotland - 3.90 
million; source: OPCS, June 1978). 

The final consumption figures are the UK totals after 
deduction of a nominal 2 per cent for consumption by 
foreign tourists (as adopted in official CSO estimates) 
and the estimated Scottish consumption (see Table B2). 
For example, using the formula above shows that beer 
consumption was: 


40.61-3.20 
52 X 38.76 


= 0.0186 million barrels per week. 


* 1972 FES figures were used because this is the most recent year 
for which separate figures for wine and spirits were readily avail- 
able. 


Table Bl Comparison of consumption reported in the survey with Customs and Excise figures for 1978 


Type of beverage 


Beer 

Spirits 

Fortified winef 
Table winef 
Cider/perryt 
Total alcohol consumed 


Weekly consumption in standard units* 
from: 


Weekly consumption in grams of pure 
alcohol from: 


Coverage of survey 
as % of Customs 


Survey 

Customs 

Survey 

Customs 


6.5 

10.7 

56.9 

94.7 

60 

1.4 

4.1 

10.3 

30.6 

34 

0.6 

1.5 

5.2 

12.8 

41 

0.7 

0.9 

7.8 

10.4 

75 

0.1 

0.4 

1.2 

3.8 

31 

9.2 

17.5 

81.4 

152.3 

53 


For this survey, I standard unit = I pint beer or cider, | gill spirits, 4.5 fl. oz. table wine, or 2 fl. oz. fortified wine. 
t Higher strengths of cider (with above 8.7% alcohol by volume) are classified as wines or table wines in the Customs figures. The coverage figures 
therefore give an over-estimate for cider and under-estimates for wines. 
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Table B.2 UK total consumed volumes from Customs and Excise figures (adjusted), and estimated Scottish consumption, 1978 


Beverage 

Total consumed in UK 
per annum* 

(millions) 

Totals after 2% tourist 
consumption reduction 
(millions) 

Estimated Scottish consumption 

per annum 

(millions) 

Beer 

41.4 barrels (36 gallons) 

40.6 barrels (36 gallons) 

3.2 barrels (36 gallons) 

Spirits 

36.8 proof gallons 

36.1 proof gallons 

6.0 proof gallons 

Fortified wine 

40.5 gallons 

39.7 gallons 

1.5 gallons 

Table wine 

46.4 gallons 

45.5 gallons 

1.7 gallons 

Cider/perry 

48.8 gallons 

47.9 gallons 

3.8 gallons 

* Source: CSO Monthly Digest of Statistics, 


Table B3 Volume and weight of pure alcohol in the standard units 

Beverage 

Size of standard unit in fl. oz. 

% Alcohol content by volume 
(Gay-Lussac scale) 

Grams alcohol per standard unit* 

Beer 

10.0 (1 pint) 

3.9 

8.8 

Spirits 

0.8 (i gill) 

39.7 

7.5 

Fortified wine 

2.0 

1.9 

8.4 

Table wine 

4.5 

11.7 

12.0 

Cider/perry 

10.0 

4.8 

10.8 


* The grams alcohol by volume figures are averages of figures from McCance and Widdowson's alcohol by volume analysis (in grams per 100 ml); 
they are: beer 3.09; spirits 31.7 ; fortified wine 14.8; wine 9.36; cider 3.8. The beer volume is a weighted average, using as weights the market 
share proportion for different types of beer published by the Brewers Association. The cider figures include only "normal’ strength ciders (that is 
below 8.7% alcohol by volume) as defined by Customs and Excise. 

Conversion factors used are; 1 gram alcohol! 100 ml — 2.19% proof (from McCance and Widdowson's); 100%, proof=57.15% alcohol volume 
(Gay-Lussac). 


Converting this to standard units as used in the survey: 

0.0186 million barrels per week x 36 (gallons per barrel) 
X 16 pints per gallon) = 10.7 SUs per week. 

The full results for each type of beverage are given in 
Table B2. Standard units were converted to grams of 
pure alcohol using the average of the values quoted in 
McCance and Widdowson®, as shown in Table B3. 


References 

^ Pernanen, K, Validity of survey data on alcohol use, 
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^ Millwood, JE and Mackay, AM, Measurement of 
alcohol consumption in the Australian population, 
Community Health Studies Vol II No 3, 1978. 

® McCance and Widdowson, The composition of foods, 
HMSO, 1978. 
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Appendix C Comparisons with 1978 General Household Survey 


The General Household Survey (GHS) included some 
questions on people’s drinking levels in 1978*. Because 
of the time devoted to other subjects within the GHS 
interviews, it was not feasible to include detailed ques- 
tions on last week’s drinking. An alternative approach 
was adopted in which people were asked how frequently 
they had various types of drinks and their usual con- 
sumption on any one drinking occasion. This is known 
as the Quantity/Frequency method and has been adopted 
in various studies in America and Englandf. 

In the GHS results people were classified as being heavy 
drinkers if they had any type of drink at least once a 
week and usually consumed seven or more units on each 
occasion. This tends to assess people as being heavy 
drinkers if they have the same type of drink on a few 
heavy drinking occasions irrespective of their total 
weekly consumption. The GHS found that 25 per cent 
of the men and 2 per cent of the women were heavy 
drinkers according to this Q/F criterion. 


criterion. Except in the South East, the age and regional 
variation in heavy drinking reported in the GHS cor- 
respond reasonably closely with that found for drinking 
over 20 units in the present survey (Tables Cl and C2). 
In the South East fewer men were assessed as heavy 
drinkers by the Q/F criterion than by the consumption 
criterion, presumably because these men tend to do more 
drinking at home with a greater variety of types of drink 
(see Chapter 3). 

Unlike the present survey, the GHS found a much 
higher proportion of heavy drinking by men in manual 
occupations than by men in non-manual occupations 
(Table C3). This seems to stem from the social class 
differences in drinking habits which are described in 
Chapter 3. Compared with men in non-manual jobs, 
those in manual jobs were found to drink relatively more 
beer (as a proportion of their total consumption) and to 
have a drinking style with fewer occasions but a higher 
consumption per occasion. 


The present survey found that similar proportions of 
people had consumed more than 20 units last week 
(27 per cent of the men and 3 per cent of the women) to 
the proportions assessed as heavy drinkers by the Q/F 

• The full GHS results are published in Genera! Household Survey, 
1978, HMSO. 

t For example, in American drinking habits by Cahalan, Cissin and 
Crossley, Rutgers Centre of Alcohol Studies (1969) and Drinking 
in a London suburb: Correlates of normal drinking by Edwards, 
G, Chandler, J, and Hensman, C, Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, Supplement No 6, pp 69-93 (1972). 


The criteria for heavy drinking adopted in the present 
survey differ from the GHS in three ways. First, it is 
based partly on total weekly consumption; second, it 
adopts a lower criterion for women than for men; and 
third, it is based partly on people’s experience of drinking 
problems. It is therefore not surprising that the two 
surveys show different results for the proportion of 
heavy drinkers. Nevertheless, a similar relationship 
between age and type of drinker is found in both surveys, 
and for the men the same three regions have the highest 
proportion of heavy drinkers. 


Table Cl Comparison with the GHS - heavy drinking by age 


Men 


Women 







All 





All 

— 

18-24 

25-44 

45-64 

654- 

Men 

18-24 

25^ 

45-64 

65 + 

Women 

(i) Percentage of heavy drinkers according 
to GHS classification (Q/F) 
f'i) Percentage who drank more than 20 

% 

39 

% 

34 

% 

19 

/o 

6 

% 

25 

y 

/o 

5 

% 

2 

% 

1 

% 

« 

% 

2 

.... tinits last week in the present survey 
(iii) Percentage assessed as heavy drinkers 

49 

32 

22 

11 

27 

10 

3 

2 

1 

3 

in the present survey 

37 

19t 

8t 

2t 

14 

11 

4t 

2f 

4 > 

3 

Bases (/) 

1,294 

3,764 

3,269 

1,688 

10,015 

1,359 

4,012 

3,705 

2,574 

11,650 

(ii) and (iii) 

123 

328 

309 

173 

933 

125 

401 

315 

221 

1,063 


‘ than 0.5%. 
T interpolations. 
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Table C2 Comparison witli the GHS - men’s heavy drinking by region 



North 

West 

North 

Wales 

South 

West 

Greater 

London* 

West 

Midlands 

South 

East 

(excl GLC) 

East 

Midlands 

Yorks/ 

H’side 

East 

Anglia 

(i) Proportion of 
heavy drinkers 
according to GHS 

®/ 

/o 

% 

/o 

/o 

% 

y 

/o 

y 

/o 

% 

20 

% 

28 

y 

/o 

16 

classification (Q/F) 
(ii) Proportion who 
drank more than 
20 units last week 
in the present 

33 

43 

33 

14 

18 

30 

16 

survey 

(iii) Proportion assessed 
as heavy drinkers 
in the present 

30 

42 

29 

20 

22 

29 

30 

20 

29 

16 

survey 

20 

18 

18 

16 

16 

12 

12 

12 

11 

10 

Bases (i) 1,227 

634 

500 

720 

1,213 

1,208 

1,737 

694 

948 

358 

{ii) and {Hi) 

113 

67 

61 

75 

136 

104 

169 

67 

102 

39 


GHS results are not available separately for Inner and Outer London. 


Table C3 Comparison with the GHS - men’s heavy drinking by 
social class 


Men 


Non-manual Manual 



(i) Proportion of heavy drinkers 

according to GHS classification 


(ii) 

(Q/F) 

Proportion who drank more than 
20 units last week in the present 

14 

33 

(iii) 

survey 

Proportion assessed as heavy 

25 

28 


drinkers in the present survey 

13 

15 


Bases (/) 

(«■) and {in) 


3,893 

349 


5,987 

575 
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